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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


business of the session, and it has. done 
that 
the 
and preparing for 


Presiness of th has been winding up the 


such an air 
it might have been 
business of the nation, 
the final audit of the Empire. The session has 
been one of the longest on record, and it has 
also been one of the most barren, For that the 
Government is entirely to blame, since there has 
been no opposition. 


it with of gloom 


winding up 


The Conservatives have seldom attended in 
force, and they have never been so weakly led. The 
Liberals have attended more regularly on the 
whole, but they have been even less effective, since 
the presence of two Liberals is equivalent to one 
party split, and three Liberals means one split 
and one abstention. In these circumstances even 


a minority Government would be safe were it 
not conscious of its own futility. But it has been 
tried in the balance and found wanting. 


That a Labour member should charge his 
fellow-members in his own party, as Mr. Sandham 
did, with drunkenness and corruption, was 
astonishing ; but one is so accustomed to wild and 
whirling words from some of the Left Wing that 
most people paid little attention to the allegation 
until he declined to apologize, and another member 
professed to have definite evidence in his pocket. 


After that the charge was taken more seriously, 
and the House did wisely to appoint a Com- 
mittee of Enquiry into its own honour. Drunken- 
ness, of course, is a relative term, but corruption 
is not, and the inquest into the alleged evidence 
was rightly strict and searching. The public 
is relieved: in these days it is accepted 
that politicians bribe the electorate but are them- 
selves above reproach. 


‘Will win thousands of converts to Empire Free Trade.”’—Daily Express.’ 
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The Saturday Review 


The sweeping victory of the Conservatives in 
Canada is a surprise to everyone. They them- 
selves hardly dared to expect anything better than 
a stalemate, with a cluster of oddments holding 
the balance. Mr. Bennett’s prolonged tour last 
year, when he addressed numerous meetings in 
all the Provinces, did not seem at the time to 
meet with the response hoped for. The gratify- 
ing result of the election is the reward of his 
energy and perseverance, even if the set-back of 
prosperity has had much to do with it. 


I have had the pleasure of meeting him once 
or twice, during recent visits to Canada, and I 
look forward with confidence to the new lead he 
will give in Empire affairs. ‘‘ Canada First ”’ is 
not a new slogan, nor was it much liked by 
Canadians who believed in Empire unity. Least 
of all was it popular among the proud descendants 
of the United Empire Loyalists, of whom Mr. 
Bennett is one. But there was never any real 
conflict between the ideals of Canadian nationalism 
and United Empire. Reasonably interpreted, in 
the light of facts rather than of theories, they are 
complementary policies of mutual support. 
Canada’s new Prime Minister certainly has ideals, 
but he is no doctrinaire. 


The new situation in Canada will be interpreted 
as a blow to Lord Beaverbrook’s policy of Empire 
Free Trade by his Liberal and other critics in this 


country. On the surface it appears so, for the | 


Canadian Conservatives have shown more con- 
sideration for the Ontario manufacturers than 
their Liberal opponents. But in fact the change 
in the Dominion simply transfers the political 
initiative from Ottawa to London. 


It is for the British Government to state its fiscal 
position at the forthcoming Imperial Conference to 
the assembled Dominions; and if Preference is 
forthcoming on this side, there will be no question 
of the response on that. On the other hand, an 
obstinate adherence to Free Imports here simply 


means the full policy of High Protection in 
Canada. 


It seems clear that the future of Ashridge is 
one of the most complicated problems that face 
Mr. Chamberlain at the Conservative Central 
Office, for the fact can no longer be disguised 
that the place is a heavy tax upon the party’s 
resources. Students are not forthcoming in any- 
thing like the anticipated numbers, and the pros- 
pect of a steady annual loss of some thousands 
is almost a certainty. On the other hand, to 
shut the college down altogether would be a 
definite confession of failure that would make 
Palace Chambers the laughing-stock of the 
political world. 


The truth is that ever since the late Lord 
Younger relinquished control of the party finances, 
money has been lavished upon projects of very 
doubtful utility, and that in large sums. Indeed, 
I should not be surprised to learn that Ashridge 
and the Ladies’ Carlton Club had been subsidized 
with an amount running into six figures, but the 
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outlay. How far the ordinary subscriber to the 
party funds approves of this use of his money jt 
is impossible to say, but I should have thought 
that he would have wanted some better return than 
that some better return than the two institutions 
in question would be expected. 


The beginning of the German election 
campaign has so far been chiefly remarkable for 
the disintegration of the older parties. If this 
means that two or three more are to be added to 
the already excessive number of groups, the future 
of Parliamentary government in Germany will 
be black indeed, for the prospects of forming a 
stable administration in September are none too 
bright as it is. An addition to the number of 


groups might well prove the straw that broke the 
camel’s back. 


On the other hand, there is just a possibility 
that the movements now in progress may have 
the effect of facilitating the formation of solid Con. 
servative and Liberal Parties, which would, of 
course, be all to the good. The difficulty is that 
the Centre Party stands in the way of such a 
development, and as it is most unlikely to disin- 
tegrate, the growth of new parties, as opposed to 
mere groups, will not be easy. In any event, the 
outcome of the struggle is of vital importance, not 
only to Germany, but to all Europe. 


The resistance of the French working-classes to 
the new Insurance Act is at once interesting and 
dangerous. The measure to which so much excep- 
tion is being taken across the Channel is much 
the same as that for which Mr. Lloyd George was 
responsible in this country, and what the French- 
man dislikes about it is the compulsory deduction 
from his wages each week. His contention is that 
he gets paid little enough already, and the financial 
burden of the new scheme must consequently fall 
wholly upon his employer and the State. 


This rooted French dislike of parting with 
money in any form may make for economy in 
administration, but it is a cause of great 
embarrassment to every Government. If the 
strikes continue to spread, M. Tardieu may find 
himself in an extremely difficult position, for the 
rentier and the farmer will never tolerate 
the abolition of the contributory system, while 
the Left will assuredly not hesitate to seize the 
opportunity of rousing the industrial districts 
against the Premier. 


It is difficult not to feel some sympathy with the 
demand which a group of men and women have 
put before the Lambeth Conference, that women 
should be admitted to the priesthood of the 
Church. The proposal has not, I suppose, the 
slightest chance of being accepted, even at a time 
when there is an excess of women in the popula- 
tion and a shortage of priests. But the fact that 
there have been priestesses (and even goddesses) 
in pagan religions shows that women are not under 
any natural disability, and it is a little difficult to 
see why they should be less privileged under 


results hardly seem commensurate with the 


Christianity. 
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The traditions—or are they prejudices ?—of two 
thousand years are not lightly set aside, but it 
is the fact that women played an important part 
in the foundation and propagation of Christianity ; 
and the cult of the Virgin Mary, though not 
specially prominent in the more primitive times, 
has given women a more prominent part in 
Christian thought and worship than under Islam. 
The Catholic Church has many female saints and 
martyrs and confessors, but no priestesses. 


The popular tendency of the day is to interpret 
Christ as being very masculine, in revolt, perhaps, 
from the ascription of rather feminine attributes 
to ‘‘ gentle Jesus.’’ But there is nothing in any 
words of Christ which definitely forbids the 
ordination of women; and, speaking under cor- 
rection of the historians, I can only suppose that 
the command of St. Paul against women being 
heard in Church is regarded as obligatory for all 
time. There may be other convincing reasons, 
but in some ways it seems a source of spiritual 
loss. 


Loath as I am to criticize the customs of other 
countries, it is impossible not to feel that the new 
regulations for bull-fighting in Spain mark a 
definite reversal of General Primo de Rivera’s 
efforts to humanize the corrida. The reintroduc- 
tion of the explosive darts to rouse a sluggish 
bull is particularly repellent, and in these circum- 
stances one cannot be too certain that the rules 
enforced by the dictator for the protection of the 
horses will be observed in the future. 


It is, of course, open to the Spaniard to say 
that bull-fighting is no more cruel than coursing, 
wherein I should be inclined to agree with him, 
but two blacks do not make a white. It is also 
a somewhat melancholy reflection that the return 
of a great nation to democratic government should 
be heralded by the repeal of its dead autocrat’s 
humanitarian legislation. 1 can only hope that 
Spanish democracy will not also demand the 
revival of public executions, which was sup- 
pressed by the Directory. 


It is with extreme suspicion that I hear of the 
attempt to persuade—or dragoon—the British 
Broadcasting Corporation into permitting an 
increase of political speeches in their programmes. 
The politicians no doubt feel that they are not suffi- 
ciently reported in the daily Press—and here they 
have a legitimate grievance, for even The Times 
and Telegraph seem to prune the speeches more 
than they used to, and the penny papers hardly 
report speeches at all. But the move to get back 
on the wireless what is lost in the sub-editors’ 
room is doomed to failure. 


Political speeches do not usually broadcast well ; 
the ordinary man listens for two or three minutes, 
simply to hear the pundit’s voice, and then shuts 
down or switches over to another station. At 
election times, no doubt, there is a change, and a 
certain percentage of drawing-rooms will tolerate 
half-an-hour of propaganda; and this might also 
apply to a sudden crisis—although at such a time 
politicians are themselves often too busy to talk 
and too anxious to say much. But in ordinary 


humdrum times, and more particularly in summer, 
the public would simply refuse to listen. It is sad 
that it should be so, but we have to take the world 
as it is, 


It was rather astonishing to read that the 
Cardinal Archbishop of Naples has attributed the 
late earthquake to the scandalous conduct of the 
people, and more particularly the fashions of the 
women, which atiract the wrath and vengeance 
of Providence. As must of the victims of this 
deplorable disaste: were poor country townsfolk 
and little children, who are not in the nature of 
things addicted to fashions, either modest or 
immodest, the Cardinal seems to postulate a 
scheme of vicarious injustice which, if it were 
possible to take it seriously, would only add to 
the horror of the catastrophe. 


A well-informed resident in Melbourne sends 
me a long letter relative to the suggested appoint- 
ment of an Australian-born Governor-General. 
Whatever may be the advantages from the point 
of view of the British Government—and fitting 
Governors are becoming increasingly difficult to 
find—there is little doubt, according to my corre- 
spondent, that seventy-five Australians out of a 
hundred would strongly resent a local man. Of 
the remainder, twenty per cent. are not averse, 
provided a fitting person is forthcoming, and 
five per cent. are in favour of the idea as loosen- 
ing the bonds with the Mother Country and an 
eventual disruption of the Empire. The Home 
Government is accused of delay in not naming 
the present Governor-General’s successor, and so 
ending matters. 


But, however Australians may differ as to the 
type of Governor-General required, there would 
seem to be a consensus of opinion that Sir Isaac 
Isaacs is by no manner of means the right person. 
As a Judge of the High Court his ability has 
been tried and proved. Unfortunately his strong 
political views have alienated many who admire 
his lawyer’s brain, and he is said to be a difficult 
colleague, often at variance with his fellow judges. 
Be that as it may, the very fact that feeling runs 
so strongly bodes ill for his success as Governor- 
General. 


It was pathetic to see on the placards ‘“* Rain 
saves England.’’ Haughty Britannia once ruled 
the waves. Now the decrepit old lady picks up 
her skirts, and thanks heaven that a few puddles 


at ‘Manchester have averted defeat in a Test 
Match. 


But the Australians themselves seem a little 
afraid of work. They are said to have complained 
that the hours of play are too long, and to have 
asked for an hour less a day at the forthcoming 
Oval match. As the cricket day does not start till 
11.30 or noon, and ends at 6 or 6.30 with 
an hour cut out for lunch and_ another 
adjournment for tea, this does not seemi excessive 
for a team whose average age is under thirty. 
But perhaps it would be as well to have a couple 
of doctors to stand by the umpires in order to 
feel the pulse and test the blood-pressure of any 
player who had been running really fast. 
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THE EGYPTIAN DANGER 


HE close of the Session is, from the point 
| of view of domestic politics, to be welcomed, 
for the politicians have proved that they are 
incapable of ameliorating the condition of the 
country so long as the present Government is in 
office, and in these circumstances the national 
interests are likely to be at least as well served 
by their absence from Westminster as by their 
presence there. On the other hand, so far as 
other questions are concerned, and particularly in 
respect of Egypt, we confess to considerable 
apprehension as to what the next three months 
may bring forth. Freed from the necessity of 
explaining their conduct from day to day in the 
House of Commons, Mr. MacDonald and his 
colleagues may well embark upon some policy of 
surrender that by the end of October will have 
had consequences so disastrous that not even the 
immediate overthrow of the Cabinet can restore 
the position. Twelve weeks of undiluted Socialism 
in the Levant could easily precipitate a crisis that 
twelve years of constructive statesmanship could 
not resolve, and some such catastrophe is not out- 
side the bounds of possibility. 

It is often maintained by the supporters of the 
present Government that Mr. Henderson is pursu- 
ing the same policy in Egypt as did Sir Austen 
Chamberlain. In so far as neither Foreign . 
Secretary was prepared to accept unreservedly the 
advice of Lord Lloyd, there may be something 
to be said for such a claim, but there the 
resemblance ends, quite apart from the fact that 
Sir Austen knew to an inch how far he intended 
to go, while his successor, we shrewdly suspect, 
has no idea of the implications of his policy. Nor 
is this all, for within the last few days the Govern- 
ment has taken the unprecedented course of com- 
municating with the Egyptian Opposition, and 
when taxed with this in the House of Commons 
its spokesman took refuge in the feeble excuse that 
Nahas Pasha had a majority in the Parliament 
which is no longer sitting. Arabi Pasha was 
master of Egypt to a far greater degree than the 
Wafd has ever been, but that did not prevent ‘Mr. 
Gladstone, who could hardly be described as a 
jingo even by ‘Mr. Fenner Brockway, from sanc- 
tioning the bombardment of Alexandria when 
British interests rendered such a course advisable. 
We do not suggest that the time has come to 
repeat this lesson, and we trust that it never will 
arrive; but we do say that so long as Mr. Mac- 
Donald goes out of his way to recognize the influ- 
ence of Nahas, the latter’s prestige among his 
fellow-countrymen will continue to increase, with 
the result that Great Britain will find herself with 
another Arabi on her hands. 

In this respect the initial mistake was, of course, 
perpetrated last year when Mr. Henderson made 
the convocation of the Egyptian Parliament, which 
at that time appeared likely to undergo the same 
fate as that of most legislative assemblies on the 
shores of the Mediterranean, a sine qua non of 
the negotiation of a new treaty with Great 
Britain. What concern it is of the latter whether 
Egypt has a Parliament or not we are at a loss to 
understand, but the immediate result of this 
ill-advised step was to weaken the position of King 


enormously that of the Wafd. The ultimate cop. 
sequences remain to be seen, but already the 
ex-Khedive has begun to fish in the trouble 
waters, and it is being bandied about throughoy 
the whole valley of the Nile that the Britis) 
Government is in league with the enemies of the 
throne. Gambetta wisely recognized that anti. 
clericalism was not a suitable article for export, 
and Mr. MacDonald would do well to realize tha 
the same holds true of the Parliamentary System, 

Were Egypt, let us say, the Isle of Man, wher 

British interests alone are concerned, it might be 
safe to play with fire in this way, but such is not 
the case. Other Powers have much at stake, and 
if neither Cairo nor London can, or will, protect 
their nationals, they will take the necessary steps 
to protect them themselves. It is true that in 
the recent riots the Egyptian police, owing to their 
British officers, were able to restore order, but if, 
with the connivance of Downing Street, King 
Fuad’s .position is further undermined, the day 
will soon come when they will no longer be able 
to do so, and all power will be in the hands of 
the Wafd, which has as much respect for the law 
as the Mafia or the pirates of the Yellow Sea, 
When this situation arises either Great Britain will 
have to intervene or stand aside while some other 
Power acts; and in the second case the world will 
draw the conclusion that the sceptre is at last 
dropping from Britannia’s nerveless fingers. It 
is no mere coincidence that government by the 
Left in this country has always been marked by 
discord with our neighbours and by war, and if 
the present policy in Egypt is pursued much 
longer, history will assuredly repeat itself. 

The fact is that Egypt is going the same way 
as India, and the seditious element, in the one 
country as in the other, is relying on the inactivity, 
if not upon the open support, of the present 
British Government. We have no doubt whatever 
that if King Fuad were left to his own resources 
he would make short work of the Wafd, but the 
latter has too many friends in the Socialist ranks 
for Mr. Henderson to allow this, and so the 
Foreign Secretary proceeds to run with the hare 
and hunt with the hounds. What he does not 
realize is that Egypt cannot be treated as an isolated 
problem, and that continued weakness there will 
react upon the position of Great Britain through- 
out the whole of the Near East. 

The present week marks the centenary of the 
so-called ‘‘ Three Glorious Days,’’ and we com- 
mend the history of that event to the Prime 
Minister. Charles X fell because he had not 
allowed for the effects of his policy, and it seems 
to us that so far as Egypt is concerned the British 
Government is in a like position. The French 
monarch, however, only ruined himself and his 
dynasty by his folly, whereas Mr. MacDonald 
and ‘Mr. Henderson are in a fair way to bring 
down the whole Empire by theirs. - For 
the rest, it does not much matter whether 
a new treaty is made this year, next year, 
or ten years hence. Far better let time 
heal the present discontents before we attempt a 
permanent settlement. That the Government will 
pursue such a course is too much to hope, and 
for this réason we are apprehensive of the ensuing 
three months, during which the Socialist Cabinet 
will be able to give full rein to its sentimentality 


Fuad and the moderates, and to strengthen 


and incompetence. 
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proposals for a Referendum on food taxes came 
to be made begins properly with a conversation 
between Mr. Baldwin and myself in the early days of 
February, 1930. 

The Empire Crusade in its few months of existence 
had already made immense progress in the country 
and I had abundant evidence to show that the tide 
of Conservative opinion was flowing in favour of the 
policy of Empire Free Trade. 

The leaders, and in particular the Central Office, 
were, however, resentful and hostile to our progress, 
and it was becoming clear that no real advance could 
be made unless either they changed their attitude or 
we made ourselves independent of them. 

In these circumstances I called by arrangement on 
Mr. Baldwin at his house in Brook Street and asked 
him two questions which I believed. would help to 
clarify the situation. 

The first was whether he would agree to my 
approaching the constituencies and inviting the 
selection committees of all Conservative Associations 
who had not yet adopted candidates to decide whether 
or not they would prefer a man who would fight 
on Empire Free Trade. I offered to abide in each case 
by the committee’s decision and not to put up rival 
candidates in the event of a negative reply. 

Secondly, I enquired whether Mr. Baldwin would 
object to my bringing pressure to bear on sitting Con- 
servative Members in their constituencies to support 
my policy. I instanced the case of Sir Victor 
Warrender, one of the Conservative Whips who sat 
for Grantham. I knew that in this district there was 
a very strong body of Empire Crusaders, while Sir 
Victor had shown distinct hostility to our policy. I 
maintained then, as always, that a member’s first loyalty 
should be to his constituents and that where there is 
a clash, it should take precedence even of his devotion 
to his leader. 

Mr. Baldwin, without reflection, blankly refused to 
accept either of my suggestions and the interview came 
to an agreeable end. 

Shortly afterwards, in conjunction with Lord 
Rothermere, I announced the formation of the United 
Empire Party and began to enrol members and collect 
subscriptions with a view to running Empire Free 
Trade candidates in the largest possible number of seats. 

The success of the new movement was immediate 
and its growth so swift that it became evident we 
should have grave difficulty in reuniting with our 
supporters within the Conservative Party unless rapid 
action was taken. 

Inevitably bitterness was increasing and the organi- 
zation and the fund which we were building up 
threatened to become a Frankenstein’s monster which 
would destroy our freedom to negotiate and prevent 
our reunion with political friends. In addition, the 
United Empire Party showed signs of developing a 
policy which, apart from its main plank of Empire 
Free Trade, was divergent from those of other parties, 
and would put obstacles in the way of possible 
compromise. 

Accordingly, when Sir Robert Horne spoke to me 
on Saturday night, March 1, with a suggestion that I 
should make one more effort at reconciliation with 
Mr. Baldwin, he found me in a receptive mood. 

the Conservative Party leader was to announce his 
Policy on the following Tuesday, so time was short. 
Sir Robert told me that Mr. Baldwin would meet me 


T HE story of how, for the second time, the 
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with him myself. I applied to Mr. Gwynne, the Editor 
of the Morning Post, who was throughout my only 
intermediary in negotiations with the Conservative 
leader. He consulted Mr. Baldwin and confirmed this 
information. I forthwith wrote asking for an inter- 
view. Mr. Baldwin replied fixing an appointment for 
the next morning or any other time that would suit 
me, and the interview actually took place in his house 
at 10.15 a.m. on the morning of Monday, March 3. 

When I arrived I found Sir Philip Cunliffe-Lister 
with Mr. Baldwin. I do not intend to repeat in any 
detail a conversation which might lead to confusion, 
but briefly the course of our discussion was this. 

Immediately on my arrival my host put forward the 
suggestion that the policy of Empire Free Trade should 
be realized through two general elections. At the first 
of these there would be no mention of food taxes in 
the Conservative programme; if the party were 
returned ita power, immediately after exploring 
the possible concessions which we might obtain in 
return from the Dominions a dissolution would follow, 
and the food tax issue would be raised at the second 
election. 

I was not attracted by this proposal, and put forward 
an alternative compromise on the basis of one general 
election to be followed by a Referendum on Food 
Taxes. This was a revival of the proposal made by 
Mr. Balfour in 1910, but it so happens that in that 
earlier election Mr. Baldwin had been returned to 
Parliament unopposed and he was_ consequently 
unfamiliar with the effect of a Referendum on the con- 
stituencies where there were contests. On the other 
hand, during Sunday I had fully considered the plan 
and also had taken the trouble to read the Bonar 
Law papers relating to the 1910 project. I had 
benefited, too, by the opportunity of discussion on the 
Sunday with the most prominent supporter of the 
Balfour venture. 

Mr. Baldwin appeared to be willing to consider my 
suggestions and said that he must consult his 
colleagues. I replied that I also must consult mine, 
particularly as 1 was determined not to be separated 
from Lord Rothermere. 

He fully agreed with this suggestion and recom- 
mended me to see Lord Rothermere at once as he 
thought it likely that his colleagues would agree. 

I went immediately to see Lord Rothermere, who 
advised me to confirm my agreement with Mr. Baldwin 
on the basis of a Referendum. 

‘““You have won your main point,’’ he said. 
‘* Duties on foreign food must now be a live issue and 
you have at least recovered the ground lost since 1910. 
There is one more obstacle in the way of complete 
realization of your programme, but the main issue 
cannot be obscured, and at the next election the 
country will vote, referendum or no referendum, on 
the food tax issue.’’ 

I was heartened by this advice, but all through the 
afternoon I wrestled with my own doubts and those 
of my colleagues. At seven o'clock the expected 
summons came; I was asked to call on Mr. Baldwin 
at 9.30 p.m. This time I found the chief whip, Sir 
Bolton Eyres Monsell, there, in addition to Sir Philip 
Cunliffe-Lister. Immediately on my entering: the room 
Mr. Baldwin turned towards me and said ‘abruptly, 
‘*T have decided to adopt the Referendum.’’ I also 


declared myself ready to accept a compromise on this 
basis. 


if I took the first step and asked for an appointment 


* The previous article appeared in the issue of July 5. 
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A further point was then raised as to what construc- 
tion would be put upon our agreement in the news- 
papers, and it was made clear that I was not to 
represent it as a victory for the United Empire Party 
or to subject Mr. Baldwin to any suggestion of a 
successful attempt to dictate policy through the Press. 
I said I would gladly give an undertaking to this effect 
so far as the newspapers under my influence were con- 
cerned, but that I could not commit Lord Rothermere. 
I promised further to try to find my colleague during 
the evening and to let Mr. Baldwin know the result 
of my talk with him. 

Directly afterwards I left and went in search of 
Lord Rothermere, but could not find him. I left a 
message at his hotel that I wished to speak to him 
urgently, and waited by the telephone at my house. 
Shortly after midnight I had news of his return and 
immediately went round to see him. I brought him 
back to Stornaway House, where we found Sir Robert 
Horne and Mr. P. J. Hannon waiting for us. 

Lord Rothermere swiftly agreed to represent the 
compromise in the newspapers under his control on 
the lines I had already agreed to for myself. After a 
discussion which lasted till half-past two in the morn- 
ing, we sent through Sir Robert Horne a message to 
Mr. Baldwin which gave the result of our consultation 
and an assurance as to Lord Rothermere’s attitude. 

Next morning I saw Horne again, who told me that 
our message had been delivered at nine o’clock; we 
did not go into details, but the general impression of 
his interview was satisfactory. I then settled myself 
to wait as patiently as might be for news of the 
pronouncement. 

I had arranged for a Press Association verbatim 
report of the speech. But my suspense seemed 
incredibly prolonged that morning. 

At last, shortly after noon, the messenger arrived 
with the first sheets of the report. I snatched them 
from him. 

Mr. Baldwin was still on his legs, but as I read 
them and as fresh instalments of the speech reached 
me every few minutés, my spirits soared. His words 
were completely satisfactory to me and I felt that 
at last we could move forward to victory with united 
ranks. 

I called up Lord Rothermere, who was sitting in a 
room at his hotel just across the park from me and 
reading a replica of the Press Association report that 
I had in my hands. I asked him what he thought 
and rejoiced to hear that his opinion was. the same as 
mine and that he found Mr. Baldwin’s statement com- 
pletely satisfactory. 

Then came a welcome surprise. Barely had I hung 
up my telephone receiver when the door of my room 
was flung open and in stalked Winston Churchill, a 
man whom formerly I had been accustomed to see 
very frequently, but who had not been near me since 
the crisis first developed. He was full of friendliness 
and we had a cheerful conversation during which he 
told me how happy he was that we should now be able 
once more to work together in a common cause. 

I then called Mr. Baldwin on the telephone and 
thanked him for his whole-hearted and generous 
advocating of our policy. 

Lord Rothermere and I carried out our bargain with 
Mr. Baldwin and in all the papers over which we had 
contro] the speech and the Referendum were treated 
in a manner which eliminated entirely any indication 
of a victory for the United Empire Party or sugges- 
tion of a triumph for Press dictation. Mr. Baldwin 
himself recognized the fairness of our action at this 
time from his own point of view. 

There, for the present, the story must rest. On 
another occasion, if I have the time and energy to 
spare, I propose to tell the story of how, from my 
point of view, the Referendum and the agreement 


THE IMPERIAL CONFERENCE—III 


By RICHARD JEBB 


of the subsidiary Conference on ‘‘ the operation 
of Dominion legislation and Merchant Shipping 
legislation,’ whose recent report is to be considered 
by the forthcoming Imperial Conference. The task of 
the subsidiary conference was to recommend ways of 
bringing the legislative, administrative and judicial 
forms of the Empire into conformity with the modern 
principle of absolute equality of status as between the 
self-governing Dominions and Britain. One of the 
recommendations in the Report is that in any future 
Act of Parliament the expression ‘‘ Dominion ”’ should 
mean Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa 
and the Irish Free State. Newfoundland is conspicu- 
ously excluded. The ‘‘ most ancient colony,’’ content 
to be just that, has never responded to the gospel of 
“new status,” and did not attend this Conference, 
Within the available space it is possible to give 
only a general view of the Report. My own impres- 
sion has been derived from study not only of the 
document itself, but also of the full report of an illum. 
inating debate upon it at Ottawa, and the summary 
of a debate in the Irish Dail. Probably more distant 
Dominion parliaments have likewise dealt with it, but 
their proceedings are not yet to hand. I think the 
Report justifies the decision of the Imperial Conference 
in 1921 that it would be better to leave well alone and 
not ask for trouble. Several of the anomalies which 
offend the ‘‘ equality ’’ doctrinaires seem, after all, 
to have baffled their wits. For example, the most 
flagrant is the power or duty of the Crown, whether 
arising from prerogative or the statutes constituting 
the several Dominions, to disallow Dominion legisla 
tion, if so advised by British Ministers, overriding the 
advice of the Dominion Ministers concerned. But this 
anomaly is found to be the ultimate safeguard of the 
peculiar interests of certain racial communities, namely, 
the French-Canadians and the South African natives 
(who live partly in territories still under Imperial rule) 
and also the special rights of the Provinces in Canada 
and the States in Australia as against the federal 
authority of those Dominions. The result is that the 
Conference could not support the Irish demand to wipe 
out the anomaly altogether. 

In the existing structure of constitutional safeguard 
for these important interests, below the Crown comes 
the ‘‘ Imperial ’”’ ‘Parliament—another anomaly. If, 
for example, the Canadian Parliament wishes to alter 
the constitution of the Dominion, it must ask the 
British Parliament kindly to amend the British North 
America Act. Two things were made clear at the 
Conference. * On the one hand no British statesmen 
want to retain for the British Parliament the invidious 
duty of possibly having to decide some day between 
contending parties in Canada—supposing a bitterly 
contested amendment were carried at Ottawa by 4 
narrow majority. On the other hand, no Canadian 
statesmen are eager to stir up a hornets’ nest in 
Quebec by insisting that the rights of the Province 
should be determinable by a majority within the 
Dominion. So far the existing anomaly works quité 
pleasantly ; as when the other day a Bill was automatic 
ally passed at Westminster, on the request of Ottawa, 
to transfer the control of natural resources from the 
Dominion to certain new Provinces in the West. 

A third element in the structure is the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council, as the final court 
appeal in legal disputes for the whole Empire outside 
Great Britain. The power of this external tribund 
to override the decisions of Dominion courts has long 
been an offence to the doctrinaires. But here agaif 


| AST week’s article described the curious origin 


which was based on it, resulted in failure. 


the many important interests, both political and com 
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mercial, which appreciate the exceptional security they 
have hitherto enjoyed, are too strong to be sacrificed 
to theory. The Irish may urge that inter-State dis- 

tes, at least, ought to be taken instead to the 
International Court of Justice. But so far they can 
get little support for the proposal to substitute a foreign 
tribunal. The Conference could only recommend 
helplessly that ‘* the whole subject should be further 
examined by all the Governments.”’ 

In face of such difficulties we find in the Report 
several high-sounding recommendations, the effect of 
which would be, it seems, merely to confirm estab- 
lished usages. Thus, ‘‘ it would not be in accordance 
with constitutional practice for advice to be tendered 
to His Majesty by His Majesty’s Government in the 
United Kingdom, against the views of the Government 
of the Dominion concerned.”’ That is all right, subject 
to the suppressed proviso that it relates to matters 
affecting the Dominion exclusively. But perhaps the 
most interesting aspect of this pronouncement is that 
it recognizes implicitly the right or duty of the British 
Government to advise the Crown either to 
accept or reject the Dominion advice—the very anomaly 
which the Conference set out to abolish. The true 
solution, as I have often advocated, would be for the 
ultimate advice in all cases of Britannic importance to 
be tendered, not by the British or any other sections 
of His Majesty’s Minister’s, but by his Governments 
collectively, through a standing committee of the 
Imperial Conference. But no such suggestion could be 
expected from a committee which was concerned 
primarily to destroy what remained of legal ‘‘ Empire.” 

Only the doctrinaires are really uncomfortable about 
defects of equality under the existing conditions. The 
practical statesmen at Ottawa argue that there is no 
“subordination ” if Canada of her own free will 
continues to send her constitution to London for any 
amendments she may desire, or her legal cases to the 
Privy Council. A more singular instance of voluntary 
subordination is supplied by the Colonial Stock Act 
of 1900, which provides that Dominion Government 
loans raised in London may be listed as Trustee 
securities in Britain, on condition that any new laws 
adversely affecting the security are specially reserved 
for the royal assent. The Irish Free State, apparently, 
was aggrieved that it could not have it both ways, 
to enjoy the benefit without paying the price. Canada 
is too proud to endorse the complaint, but in recent 
years she has placed her loans in New York 
instead of here. «The other Dominions have been 
content to use the privilege on the condition laid down, 
which they feel is a business proposition of greater 
importance than political abstractions. 

The Imperial ‘Conference figures conspicuously in 
the Report, as an agency whereby various “ constitu- 
tional conventions ’’ may be authoritatively declared,” 
so as to supersede for practical purposes the effect of 
any obsolete imperial laws or legal doctrines, with or 
without supplementary legislation. This acceptance 
of the principle of ‘ constitutional conventions ”’ is 
really another admission of defeat by the separatists, 
who have wanted everything to be put on a strictly 
legal basis, which would internationalize the State units. 
But the validity of such conventions, as a guarantee of 
corresponding practice, has been so much disputed’ 
by them that it may be worth while to quote the’ 
whole passage, from Section 56 of the Report : 


The association of constitutional conventions with law 
has long been familiar in the history of the British 
Commonwealth; it has been characteristic of political 
development both in the domestic government of these 
communities and in their relations with each other; it has 
permeated both executive and legislative power. It has 
Provided a means of harmonizing relations where a purely 

gal solution of practical problems was impossible, would 
ave impaired free development, or would have failed to 
catch the spirit which gives life to institutions. Such 


conventions take their place among the constitutional 
principles and doctrines which are in practice regarded as 
binding and sacred whatever the powers of Parliaments 
may in theory be. 


Thus it is proposed that the Conference should 
declare that any alteration in the Law of Succession 
to the Throne, or in the Royal Titles, should require 
the assent of the Dominion Parliaments as well as the 
British. But this is the only instance in the Report 
of a suggested declaration by the Imperial Confer- 
ence with any constructive purpose. Otherwise the 
declarations are designed only to confirm the dissolu- 
tion of former ties and not, to create any new forms 
of co-operation. But if they really only confirm existing 
facts, they cannot, at any rate, do any harm. That 
is more than can be said of certain other proposals, 
demanding legislation, which are to be considered in 
the next article. 


(To be continued) 


WITH KING EDWARD IN THE 
HOLY LAND—I* 


NEW LETTERS OF DEAN STANLEY 
Epirep By Hector BOoLiTHO 


EAN STANLEY of Westminster was one of 
Dore Victoria’s most intimate friends and 

advisers, and from the day he was chosen to 
go to Egypt and the Holy Land with King Edward, 
until his death, they maintained that peculiar type of 
friendship which is alone possible between a sovereign 
and her subject. His zeal over the tombs of West- 
minster caused her to call him ‘‘ that body-snatcher 
Stanley,’’ but even when she disagreed with him, 
she had nothing but affection for the charming and 
liberal-minded man who, with Lady Augusta, made 
the Deanery at Westminster a social, intellectual and 
religious centre without rival in London. 

When, in her widowhood, the Queen refused to 
visit almost any private house in England, she went 
frequently to the Deanery, and her letters include 
pictures of her impressions of these afternoons. On 
one she met ‘‘ Mr. Carlyle, the historian, a strange- 
looking, eccentric old Scotchman, who holds forth, 
in a drawling, melancholy voice, with a broad Scotch 
accent, upon Scotland and upon the utter degeneration 
of everything.” The Queen met, too, ‘* Mr. 
Browning, the poet, a very agreeable man. . . . It 
was, at first, very shy work speaking to them.”’ 

The friendship between the Queen and the Dean be- 
gan when, as Canon of Christ Church, he was chosen 
to accompany the Prince of Wales on his journey 
to Egypt and the Holy Land in 1862. The interests of the 
Prince and the Dean were poles apart. The one was 
an antiquarian and a Churchman. The Prince had a 
strong sense of duty, but his attitude towards the 
glorious past was revealed when they found him 
sitting at the foot of the Pyramid, reading Mrs. Henry 
Wood’s ‘ East Lynne.’ When he was abroad with 
King Edward, Dean Stanley wrote almost every day 
to his sister, and while some of these letters were 
used by Mr. Prothero (now Lord Ernle) in his Life 
of the Dean, much that has never been printed is con- 
tained in the letters, the originals of which have been 
recently given to me by Lord Stanley of Alderley. 

The party which went abroad, to train the young 
Prince and try to awaken his interest in the Holy 
Land, included General Bruce (Governor of the 
Prince), Major Teesdale, Lieut.-Colonel F. Keppel and 
Dr. Stanley. There were others, but their.-influence 
was secondary. 

From Cairo, Stanley wrote: ‘* The first eventful 
day has come and gone. . . . They received me as 
if we had parted yesterday. You can guess the first 

* The first of a series of four articles. 
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remark the Prince made. ‘‘ Your beard has got the 
start of Keppel‘s. And, in fact, it has of all: tho’ 
still in a very ungainly, bristly state.”’ 


Sunday, March 2 

** After luncheon there was a ride through the streets 
on donkeys, much to the horror of the old Turkish 
Pasha. . . . H.R.H. rode on a donkey called ‘Captain 
Snook,’ but which, no doubt, will be transformed into 
‘the Prince of Wales.’ I had ‘ Tom Sayers,’ someone 
else ‘ Bill Thomson.’ . . , At the termination of the 
Turkish quarter, we were met by five beautiful open 
carriages, in which we were (in order to save the 
ignominy of arriving on donkeys) to reach the English 
Church. .. . 

** It was a remarkable proof of the Prince’s quick- 
ness of memory and kindness of attention that in 
Church he recognized Crichton (of whose arrival in 
Egypt he had not heard a word) as having once played 
at tennis with him at Oxford. He immediately on 
coming out said to me, ‘ Was not that Crichton?’ 
Stopped for him, begged me to call and spoke to 
him for some minutes.”’ 

“One curious effect is produced by [the prince’s] 
presence which I had not anticipated. Almost the 
same formality as if his father or mother had been 
present. Not only has every dinner (all thro’ the 
voyage, as well as here) been full evening dress, but 
no one speaks at dinner above their breath. A remark 
or two across the table is all that is ventured upon. 

** I see that the only plan for one’s own comfort 
is to consider oneself as part of a machine—now and 
then one may act as a flywheel or the like. But the: 
whole affair is an institution like Oxford, or the 
Church, or the House of Commons.”’ 


The Nile, March 6 


** By ill luck, the Pharaoh of modern Egypt was 
enjoying himself on the river side at Ghizeh in a small 
palace he has there—and accordingly he signalized 
to us to land on his own pier—and presently appeared 
himself, his huge carcase wrapt in a loose white bed- 
gown, and welcomed us in. I sate nearer to him than 
before—and had a good view of him—a coarse, 
ruffianlike face to be sure. 

“At the break of day, Keppel opened the tent 
curtain and announced that the Prince was already off 
for the Pyramids. We got up and rushed on as fast 
as we could—we all reached the base of the great 
Pyramid from different directions and in the dim 
twilight, I stumbled over someone as I was setting 
foot on the first step. It was H.R.H. 

“‘T had secured one little Bedouin boy—whom I 
offered to the Prince but he resolutely refused and 
began the ascent himself. I became somewhat uneasy, 
for the stones, tho’ manageable enough with the 
assistance of the Arabs, were so smooth in certain 
places that a single false step would have tumbled 
down the Heir Apparent to the bottom. 

‘* My boy kept asking, ‘ Where is the Governor? 
What that little chap? Why he go up alone? At last 
I insisted on the boy going alongside of the Prince.’’ 

Dean Stanley was a little intolerant of anybody 
who did not share his enthusiasm for antiquities and 
places of historical interest. It must be remembered, 
all through these letters, that he was, perhaps, a little 
unfair in expecting the Prince to be ecstatic over all 
he saw. In this letter, after mentioning the fact that 
the rest of the party have gone off to look at the 
tombs, he adds, with evident sadness, that they have 
all gone ‘‘ with one exception.” The Prince of Wales 
‘“‘was sitting in front of the tent, smoking and 
reading ‘ East Lynne.’ ’’ 

“‘T am now writing from the Royal Barge—on 
the most splendid yellow damask couch. In the 
interior is a huge bed and a huge armchair (besides 
all other luxuries) enough to contain five princes of 
the dimensions of this ‘ little Chap.’ At his request 


I am reading ‘ East Lynne,’’ which will while away this 
—even in a steamer—most uninteresting portion og 
the Nile. 

.. H.R.H. is perfectly friendly and easy. 
set his mind on my reading ‘ East Lynne,’ which | 
did, in three sittings yesterday, and stood a tolerabk 
examination in it. It is impossible not to like him, 
And to be constantly with him certainly brings oy 
his astonishing memory. of persons and names. 

. . A very amusing scene last night. A bris, 
cross-examination between H./R.H., A. P. S. and Meag 
and Keppel, over ‘ East Lynne.’ 1 came off with flying 
colours and put one question which no one could 
answer: ‘ With whom did Lady Isobel dine on the 
fatal night?’ 

‘* H.R.H. to the rest of the party, ‘ You must shoo 
as much as you can to-day. There will be none to 
morrow—Sunday.’ 

Near Girgen, March g 

‘* H.R.H. had himself laid down a rule that there 
was to be no shooting to-day, and tho’ he was sorely 
tempted as we passed flocks of cranes and gees, 
seated on the bank in the most inviting crowds, he 
rigidly conformed to it. A crocodile was allowed to 
be a legitimate exception, but none such appeared. 
He sate on the deck quite alone with me, chatting in 
the frankest manner for an hour in the afternoon, 
and made the most reasonable and proper remarks 
on the due observance of Sunday in England. We 
are now sitting in his cabin. He writing his journal, 
I writing this.’’ 

Above Thebes, March 11 

‘* At dinner, when allusions were made by the 
General to the place, a sudden cloud descended. [The 
Prince] ‘ Why should we go and see the tumbledown 


| old Temple—when we get there, nothing to be seen 


—like going to Rome to see the Theatre of somebody, 
and only two stones left.’ 

‘* A momentary pause. The General, ‘ Well, Sir, you 
need not go, but some of us wish to go and shall 

0.” 

‘* Nothing to see.’ ... A. P. S. (after a pause). 
‘Did you see the Vatican by torchlight when you 
were at Rome, Sir?’ . . . ‘ Oh, yes, and there were 
present ——’ and then was enumerated a whole cate 
logue of Italian and English names which anyone 
else would have forgotten long ago. 

‘*. . . We at last reached the Temple. So far the 
dark side, and now for the light side. It is, as! 
have said, not by any means a good specimen of a 
Temple. . . . But the grandeur of the columns 2 
once struck everyone. . . . I offered very few remarks 
to H.R.H. But nothing could please better. He 
treated the pillars and the sculptures, I will not say 
with interest or admiration, but with the most well 
bred courtesy, as if he were paying a visit to a high 
personage. Indeed, the Pasha of Kench, who had 
followed us up to Esne, was there to do the honours, 
and, in parting, the Prince said, ‘ Tell him that this 's 
the first Temple that I have seen and that I am very 
much pleased with it.’ ”’ 

March : 

‘* Philae! It was indeed like a dream. If H.R.B. 
was not amongst the most eager explorers, he must 
be excused on the score of a violent cold. ‘ I really 
cannot enjoy it,’ he said with unaffected regrets. 

‘« At last came something new. . . . In the interval 
since 1853, the great Temple of Edfou has been 
entirely cleared out and now presents a complete plat 
of an Egyptian Temple. Two or three points struck 
me particularly. There were chambers and staircase 
and walks up and down the walls, exactly like what 
one finds in a cathedral, even the vestries, with cup 
boards for the sacred vessels. There was in the sane 


tuary, a huge granite shrine standing by itself, the 
marks for the door and grate still visible in 
entrance; which contained, I have no doubt, the cage 
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of the sacred Hawk, and which answers the question 
that I had so often vainly asked in my former journey, 
where and how the consecrated animal was kept. I 
had full time for this Temple—for I went over it 
first of all with H.R.H., who expressed considerable 
interest, and entered with keen delight into my wish 
that he should shoot and carry off a hawk which was 
flying over the Temple.” 
Thebes, March 16 


‘* At Thebes, there was another event, to which 
poor General Bruce had been looking forward with 
an apprehension which you will well understand —the 
arrival of the Duke and Duchess of Saxe Coburg. As 
ill luck would have it, they had arrived the very day 
that we did. However, they were too much pressed 
for time to change their plans, so that (with the 
exception of an immense State dinner to-night to 
receive them) they have hardly come across them.’’ 


After Thebes, March 18 


‘The Ducal party had (fortunately) taken the 
Western side of the river. The Duchess was not 
well and could not appear, nor did the ladies. The 
rest of the party were there. The Duke and young 
Prince Hohenlohe, Prince Leizman (do.), a traveller, 
a physician, an aide-de-camp, etc. The Duke has a 
slight family likeness to his brother and is not with- 
out a sort of boisterous intelligence, but . . . if any- 
thing could increase the respect for Prince Albert, 
and the thankfulness for what he has been to England, 
it may be the reflection of what would have been the 
differences had the Queen married the elder brother 
instead. He is going to hunt in Abyssinia and, I 
trust that I may never set eyes upon him again. 
The Prince, it struck me, was curiously on other 
terms with his equals from those on which he is 
with the most familiar of us. 

‘The Prince (I forgot to say) fired by the advice 
of the Archduke Maximilian, had conceived a great 
desire to have a tomb excavated. This, it appeared, 
could not be done without the permission of the 
Viceroy. The Viceroy had a telegraphic request, 
and sent back a telegraphic answer which had arrived 
the night before, authorizing the employment of any 
number of men upon the work. Accordingly, 300 
men had been sent to the mounds on the slope of the 
great burial ground, and orders given, that any dis- 
covery was to be announced to H.R.H. at the 
Temple. Not much tidings having come, we started 
after luncheon to the spot, and there found the 300 
men, women and children toiling, or appearing to 
toil, carrying off dust in small baskets, but making no 
perceptible advances. A mummy was found, but there 
seemed to be considerable doubt whether it had not 
been put there before. 

“‘ Speaking of excavations, we were told a good 
story of the Viceroy’s visit to Thebes. The French 
antiquarian, M. Mariette, came beforehand to make 
preparations—set ten thousand men at work to clear 
out, as above described, the approach to the Hall of 
Karnac—red cloth was thrown over the parts that 
were not excavated—the Viceroy was to see Thebes 
as no one had seen it before. He came—in twenty- 
three steamers and with twenty thousand soldiers. He 
encamped on the Western plain and there, day after 
day, exercised his men in artillery practice. The whole 
neighbourhood was scared by balls and shells. A 
famine was created in the surrounding villages for 
the sake of supporting these troops. After a time, 
the Viceroy proposed to go to the Royal Tombs in 
his carriage. He was told that there was no carriage 
road. After a burst of fury at this neglect, he was 
at last persuaded that as a General officer in the 
army, he might not unbecomingly ride to the valley. 

on horseback he went—with two regiments of 
soldiery—and, on arriving, insisted on their going 
into the first Tomb with him and firing off a salute. 


It was suggested to him that, if he did so, the tomb 
would probably close over him and that he would 
never get out. 

‘* Finally, he returned to his steamers and went off, 
without ever seeing Karnac at all. 

‘“*H.R.H. (again with that curious sense of 
propriety which I noticed before) bought a great many 
curiosities. Besides the excavations, there was a 
mummy unrolled—a very disagreeable operation. 

‘* We are now hard upon Memphis—a slight alarm 
of again meeting the Coburgs at Cairo—I trust not. 

‘* With regard to H.R.H., I have written at length 
on all his good points to Lady Augusta. . . . There is 
more in him than I thought.”’ 


(To be continued) 


WHY BRAINS COME HOME 
By A. W. RUSSELL 


N interesting factor in imperial intercourse is 

the circulation of young people with brains. 

There is a constant influx from the Dominions 
to the Mother Country, and the ebb back leaves a 
distinguished sediment behind, considerably out- 
numbering the equivalent flow of emigration. I speak 
of this process from a knowledge of New Zealand 
conditions, but these remarks apply in different degrees 
to the other Dominions. 

It is necessary to distinguish here between two 
types of intellect; the practical and the artistic, for 
want of better names. For the opportunities offer- 
ing to each are widely different. With the practical, 
roughly comprising the professions, the sediment- 
process is less marked. Large numbers of young 
colonial doctors, lawyers and newspaper-men come home 
either for training or experience, and a very large 
majority return, for in their own Dominion they have 
more chance of rising to a comfortable top than they 
have in England. Against this, there is the fact that 
a man desiring a real career in the regular services 
must come home. Engineers are wandering birds by 
nature. Churchmen I cannot vouch for. As for 
teaching, the majority of men with good degrees 
go back home again after their travels; but Colonial 
chairs, like most other professional posts, though 
easier to obtain, are more poorly paid than English— 
most professors start at about £800 a year. With 
science, the outstanding example—perhaps the most 
distinguished Colonial who has ever settled in 
England—is of course Sir Ernest Rutherford, who if 
he had remained in New Zealand could have risen no 
higher than a chair with comparatively little influence. 

This illustrates the general principle—first-rate men 
will find an easy eminence in their own land, prefer- 
ably after travel. Ninety per cent. of Rhodes scholars, 
who are mostly sound all-rounders, return. But the 
man of absolute brilliance must seek a wider field than 
the Colonies, where naturally there are not the 
opportunities either for training or for an exceptional 
career. 

And if this is true of the practical-intellectual, how 
much more so of the artistic? Financially, the artist in 
any branch cannot go far; apart from the stage (a 
precarious touring business) there are very few indeed 
in the Colonies who make a living without either com- 
mercial or newspaper work or teaching. The pursuit 
of pure literature is almost impossible; the same 
applies to painting and the sister arts. It is only 
natural, for there is neither the public nor the market. 
Thousands of thoroughly competent professional men 
are turned out in the Dominions, but it is recognized 
that the musician and the artist imperatively must go 
elsewhere. Even to acquire a colonial reputation a 
Colonial training is barely sufficient. The outstand- 
ing Dominion figures in the arts are all travelled. 
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Undoubtedly there is in this sphere too a certain 
‘* easy eminence ” attainable in the artist’s own land; 
but it differs from that of the professions in that it is 
not worth attaining. The front rank of artistic life 
in the Dominions offers no satisfaction to the ambition 
of the first-rater, let alone the brilliant. If he has 
the divine discontent within him, he would rather 
compete obscurely with the greatest than lord it over 
an obscure roost. Such intellectual roosts are too 
often liable to develop into mutual-admiration affairs, 
with a vapid, insular preciosity that nothing but 
travel can shake off. There is a definite feeling of 
provincialism about the greatest triumph he can 
compass. 

We must, however, be careful not to blame the 
Dominions unduly. Undoubtedly they should strive to 
retain and provide for their best brains instead of 
letting them enrich others; they can ill spare them. 
To a certain extent they ought to cultivate public taste 
increasingly towards cultural matters, and so provide 
better markets for good work. Training facilities 
could certainly admit of improvement. But there is 
a danger of exaggerating the evil. It is far better 
that New Zealand singers should travel than that 
an attempt should be made at Wellington to rival the 
Paris Conservatoire. Europe has every possible 
reason for continuing to be the cultural centre of the 
world for some considerable time. For the position of 
the arts in Colonial life cannot be the same as it is in 
Europe, nor should it be. If it were, there would be a 
top-heavy situation analogous to the town-and- 
country unbalance in Australia. There is certainly 
room for improvement, but in countries chiefly con- 
cerned with primary industries and lacking a definite 
leisured class, it should not be expected that the arts 
could have the same importance as in older lands. 

The solution of the problem is not a matter for 
perturbation. The Dominions’ chief anxiety should 
be to see that they do not retard it. With increased 
development, the professional side will solve itself in 
time. As for the artistic, it will come about—perhaps 
in a hundred years’ time—when the faithful lesser lights 
who stay at home in the Dominions have piece by piece 
built up a native culture that will make it worth while 
for the best brains to stay at home. In the mean- 
time their loss is our substantial gain. 


STYLE IN MUSIC 


By JOHN FILMER 


MONG the quaint survivals of a past age one 
still occasionally comes across the ‘ drawing- 


room entertainer. A first-class specimen may, 
be relied upon to include in his repertory one item which 
he considers sure of applause. This item is the 
musical parody. Our entertainer will play some well- 
known tune (first, as he will tell you) in the style of 
Bach, plenty of fugato; then in the style of Mozart, 
little runs and trills; Mendelssohn, romantic twilight; 
and Wagner, time thumped out in the bass with fussy 
little figures in the treble after the manner of the last 
bit of the overture to ‘ Tannhauser.’ When we 
listen to him we are very well aware that if the com- 
posers themselves had been playing they would not 
have played the tune quite like that; but their little 
tricks of style had been caught and pilloried. Never- 
theless, it is just those things that are the most obvious 
part of the style and only the slightest exaggeration 
will produce a comic effect, like a caricature. 

It would, nevertheless, be wrong to suppose that 
the stylistic tricks of the old masters are the only 
things that count with the listener. A lover of 
literature does not read Gibbon merely to luxuriate in 
the monotonous cadence of his sentences. Gibbon is 
read as literature for many other reasons, just as 


_ general culture. 


Beethoven is listened to for other things than his 
sudden sforzandos and equally sudden pianissimos, 
The fact is that the message of these older people jg 
familiar and their work has become a part of ow 
There are no shocks. It has aj 
become too much a part of ourselves. When, how. 
ever, a man has something new to say he will, if he js 
a sincere artist, cast about for the best way of saying 
it. Now it is hardly ever possible to say somethi 
new in an old way. Just as Carlyle twisted and 
tortured the English language to express his inner. 
most being, so Beethoven strained and almost broke 
the mould of the symphony into which he poured his 
molten thoughts. Though in their own day Beethoven 
and Carlyle were accused, the one of not writing 
music and the other of not writing English, it is easy 
to see now that, far from destroying their artistic 
tradition, they enriched it. 

We are too near the moderns to feel so comfortable 
about them. We feel that they are over experimental, 
over intellectual, We say: ‘‘ This is very interesting 
but it is not beautiful ’’; but all the time there is the 
uncomfortable feeling that we are not initiates, and 
somehow we could enjoy it if only we had the key. The 
old keys will not fit. There is no touchstone. Gold is 
dross and dross is gold. Nobody observes the grammar 
of harmony any more. This man writes in several keys 
at once while that-man does not seem to use a key at 
all. Also we can no longer sit semi-somnolent and 
beat time with our programme to show that we are 
musical, because while in one piece of music no rhythm 
is discernible, in another the accent occurs at dis- 
turbing irregular intervals of time. We thereupon 
go home and tell our friends that we prefer the old 
music and that all this intellectualizing is bad for art. 

Such an attitude towards contemporary art is not 
new. The first rehearsal in London of Beethoven's 
Fifth Symphony broke down because the musicians 
in the orchestra could not conceive it to be anything but 
a huge joke. However, though custom always urges 
us to decry what is new, there is now a deeper reason 
for dislike and fear of the moderns. They are not % 
much breaking new ground as calling in question the 
whole tradition of art music. 

The magnificent structure founded by the monks ia 
the Dark Ages has served its purpose and is crumbling. 
Composers are turning away from this artificial music 
and towards the unsophisticated music of the people. 
It may be argued that the old composers, even the 
monks themselves, far from despising folk-tunes, often 
used them. That is true, but they used them for their 
own artistic ends, and perhaps it never occurred to them 
that folk-music had an artistic worth at least as great as 
theirs. 

The modern attitude is very different ; if these unques 
tionably beautiful tunes do not fit our grammar, itis 
deficient and must be enlarged so as to embrace them. 
It is easy to see that once this principle is established 
the old rules of art music will one by one become ust 
less as canons of criticism. For not only will the old 
model tunes of our European culture again find a place 
in the sun, but the music of other, ancillary cultures 
will attract attention. That a piece of musi 
did not conform to the recognized canons of style was 
once a sufficient condemnation. Now, however, the 
worth of a piece must be determined, not by its 
adherence to style, but by its successful or unsucce: 
solution of the problems which it raises. While one 
man finds his inspiration in the machine, another 
prefers the enervating atmosphere of the Middle East 
It would be absurd to judge the work of these two men 
by the same canon. The same thing happened with 
instrumental music. There was no map, each great 
man cut his own road across the desert; and, if we aft 
now far enough away from the sixteenth century 
be able to see that the roads converged, we can hardly 
blame the men of the sixteenth century if to them Bul 
and Byrd seemed to be going different ways. 
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TOURS THROUGH LITERARY ENGLAND 
VIII-THROUGH THE TENNYSON COUNTRY 


HE Lincolnshire countryside has three distinct 
characteristics—wold, marsh and fen. All three 
varieties are to be found in the stretch that lies 
between Somersby and the sea. Alfred Tennyson 
loved best the wold and the marsh; the visitor to 
Lincolnshire will probably be impartial, since wold and 
marsh and fen all comprise Tennyson country. Towns 
and villages widely scattered over the county have 
Tennysonian associations; virtually every one of 
them will be touched 
if the tourist will 
follow the route sug- 
gested by the accom- 


In summer, in between these harmless bouts of tea 
in the garden, we are told that Alfred put in consider- 
able time wandering over the countryside with his 
friend, Arthur Hallam, whose tragic and early death 
was to inspire ‘In Memoriam.’ But for a worthy 
description of Alfred, his early life and home in 
Somersby, the reader must be referred to Fausset’s 
* Tennyson, A Modern Portrait,’ and Harold Nicolson’s 
‘Tennyson.’ Both -these books make such good 

reading that it is 
difficult, on putting 
them down, to feel 


. that a visit to Tenny- 
panying sketch-map.. To GRIMSRY son’s__ Lincolnshire. 


At midnight, in the 
little upstairs room 
with an iron balcony 
in Somersby Rec- 
tory, Alfred Tenny- 
son was born on 
August 6, 1809. 
Cupped in green 
field, surrounded by 
some half - dozen 
grey-towered 
churches, Somersby 
nestles in a group of ‘ 
villages, all of which 
were connected with 
members of the 
Tennyson family for 
many years. The 
Lincolnshire Wolds 
that were to be a 
nursery to young 
Alfred curve away to 
the north and west? 
some twelve miles 
away, as the crow 
flies, on the east and 
south-east coast of 
the county, the 
North Sea tries to 
trespass upon the 
English version of 
Holland’s seaboard, 
while the English- 


could add any 
SALTFLEETBY further pleasure to 
S* CLEMENTS. the large amount 
they have given! 
However, first-hand 
experience has de- 
lights of its own to 
offer that should not 
be scorned, and in 
this instance time 
and_ deliberation 


x TETFORD ag should be given in 


return. 

Somersby must 
now be dismissed, 
after admitting 
that it is indescrib- 
ably _ attractive — 
both in itself, its 
church which con- 
tains a bust of the 
poet, and its Tenny- 
s associations. 
The author of ‘A 
spirit haunts the 
year’s last hours ’” 
(written in the 
Somersby garden, 
as also much of 
‘In Memoriam ’ 
and parts of ‘ The 
Lady of Shalott ’ 
and ‘ The Palace of 


Dutch natives of the Sketch-map showing route through the Tennyson country. Dotted lines Art,’ which take 


coast turn their indicate main roads and alternative routes. 


windmills towards 
the breeze and keep 
their sea-walls in repair. These bulwarks dotted 
with sallow-thorn and sword-grass merge gradually, 
on their inland side, into marsh land, so called 
from the days before dykes and watercourses had 
rescued it from inundation. Names such as Old 
Leake, New Leake, Wrangle Bank and Hobhole Drain 
em the historic show away as successfully as any 
— textbook, while the ‘‘ sand-built ridge of 
eapéd hill that mounds the sea ” along parts of the 
alta out impressively the Netherlands 
. “l€ rectory garden, of course, played as large a part 
affecting the poet’s emotional the 
ne country. His, after all, were the days 
When tea on the lawn could be as significant to a man 
as all that she could hide behind the lid of her work- 
Ket could be toa woman. Somehow his conceit was 


appeased, and her need of decei i 
of deceit satisfied, by these 


Somersby the 
original of the 
country described) 
went from lesson-free days to school in Louth, 
some ten miles north from Somersby across the 
wolds. He was eight years old then, was ‘“‘ intensely 
miserable ’’ and hated the noise and loneliness, missed 
his family and was bullied by his schoolfellows and 
master. But he was not taken away until he was 
twelve, when his father undertook to give him ‘‘ private 
instruction.’’ The original grammar school in Louth 
is not standing now, but the house where he lived with 
his grandmother is still to be seen. 

At Mablethorpe, one windy afternoon of March in the 
year 1827, amid ‘‘ much shouting and recitation by the 
side of the North Sea,’’ Alfred and his brother Charles 
celebrated the publication of their volume of ‘ Poems 
by Two Brothers.’ These had been published bya Mr. 
Jackson, of Louth, to whom, for his early encourage- 
ment of the future Poet Laureate, gratitude must 
always be due. After this outburst, Alfred set his face 
steadfastly towards his Muse, living at Somersby, in 
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sound of the church bells, which ‘‘ from hili to hill 
Answer each other in the mist,’’ walking with his 
favourite brother Charles to Stockworth, Harrington 
Scrivelsby or Tetford, spending the family holidays at 
a cottage at Mablethorpe in view of ‘‘Grey sandbanks, 
and pale ‘sunsets, dreary wind, Dim shores, dense 
rains, and heavy-clouded sea.” He and Charles left 
Somersby for Cambridge early in 1828—‘‘ an exciting 
journey in those days : the carrier’s cart bumping along 
the familiar road to Spilsby, the last look back from 
Gibbet Hill and then on to Lincoln.’” Now Arthur 
Hallam, the “‘ light of those dawn-golden times,” the 
‘* prime passion ’’ of Tennyson’s whole existence, canie 
into Alfred’s life. The end of what must be called 
one of the most momentous friendships famous in 
literature was to come five years later, when Hallam 
died abroad. The news reached Alfred by a letter 
picked up at Spilsby Post Office by his sister Emily (to 
whom Hallam was engaged) on her return from a danc- 
ing lesson. The sorrow brought by that letter to ihe 
family at Somersby does not bear description. 

Ten years is a modest estimate of the length of Alfred 
Tennyson’s convalescence from the blow. His com- 
plete recovery never came, though some say that to- 
wards the end of a long life Tennyson’s memory of 
Hallam was a flame that had ‘‘ died down and 
smouldered impressively in the ashes.’’ For us, 
Hallam is almost a legendary figure; but we know that 
‘‘the immediate effect produced by the brilliant, 
courted Etonian, upon the lone, listless, homesick, 
homebred Lincolnshire undergraduate—upon that 
strange compound of wold and Rectory garden, of 
ploughland and muslin, of force and daintiness,’’ was 
greater and endured longer than any other. 

For four years more, after Hallam’s death, until 1837, 
the Tennyson family lived on at Somersby. Then the 
various members began “‘ to go their ways.” Charles 
married Louisa Sellwood, of Horncastle, and led a 
quiet, gentle life as Vicar of Grasby, to be visited in 
after years by Tennyson on one of his infrequent 
returns to Lincolnshire. Frederick had married a 
Sienese wife and lived with her at Fiesole. The in- 
cumbencies of Somersby, Bag Enderby, Great Grimsby 
and Benniworth had all once been held by Tennysons 
and were now being surrendered—so that it seemed 
time to leave Somersby and migrate. London, Boxley, 
Torquay and Farringford followed in turn. Visits to 
Lincolnshire were less frequent than poems referring to 
the villages and coast he remembered and _ loved. 
Mablethorpe and Somersby seem to have been dearest 
to him; these he depicted in his ‘ Ode to Memory.’ It 
pleased him in these after years to refer to himself as 
the ‘‘ Somersby suckling,’’ homesick for his ‘‘ English 
home,’’ where ‘‘ gray twilight poured on dewy pas- 
tures, dewy trees, Softer than sleep—all things in 
order stored, A haunt of ancient Peace.’’ 

M. E. P.-G. 


N.B.—Literary Tour No. 9, which will appear in the 
issue of August 16, will be through the Elizabeth Barratt 
Browning country. 


THE FINAL TEST 


By LeicH D, BROWNLEE 


Test Match at the Oval, Australia can look 
back on the past three months with genuine 
satisfaction. In that period she has converted a team 
of problematical strength into a formidable opposition, 
added a chapter or two to cricket history, and made 
herself, in my humble opinion, a warm favourite for 
this Marathon affair on August 16. 
Of England we have a less pleasing tale to tell. 
After victory in the first encounter, she has done little 


WV Test ian the result of the fifth and final 


of which to be proud. Suffering a severe defey 
at Lord’s, she was lucky to escape even worse x 
Leeds; nor did the fiasco at Manchester enhance he 
reputation. 

From each of the four Tests already playey 
emerges a definite, clear-cut lesson. At Nottinghan 
we saw an Australian side, supposedly weak, ¢¢. 
tainly untried, go down gallantly, after putting up, 
fight worthy of its illustrious forerunners. At Lord; 
England experienced her first real shock; to he 
considerable first innings total Australia replied wit 
a gigantic, record-beating, heart-breaking equivalen 
and the menace of Bradman and Grimmett becam 
painfully apparent. 

Further shocks were in store at Leeds. On th 
Headingley ground Bradman passed the treble centuy 
and set seal to his claim of greatest living fast-wicke 
batsman. Forced to follow on, England had j 
thank her so-called summer for the gift of » 
ignominious draw. 

Manchester, fading out like a damp squib, yet s 
another problem. Till then we had worked to, 
formula: get Bradman out and knock Grimmett of 
Both feats were achieved, but when the match wa 
abandoned on Tuesday last victory was just as fx 
from our grasp and defeat by no means impossible, 

And so, unsettled and, it must be confessed, 
rather humbled, we come to this last encounter, whic 
will be fought to the death. In view of what hy 
gone before, is it to be wondered that we feel: 
trifle apprehensive ? 

We have ourselves to blame. At the outset 
underestimated Australia’s strength; ignored tk 
possibilities of youth; were over confident. We pu 
into the field our ‘‘ ready-to-measure ’’ Test Team ani 
got away with it; failing to do likewise a secon 
time, we became, I think, a little rattled. Ther 
were Calls for new blood; on a sudden arose a demanl 
for youth, experiment, team-building with an eye t 
the future. Almost I am inclined to say that we fd 
into that dreadful mistake of swopping horses is 
mid-stream. 

In point of fact, at the opening of the preset 
season, we were much in the position of Australi 
some months ago when she scrapped her old han 
made a virtue of necessity, and plunged boldly f« 
youth; but we failed or refused to recognize it. Th 
winning of the rubber seemed more important tha 
the building of a team for future Test Matches. 4 
the moment we cannot be described as victors 
builders. 

It has been said by more than one _ competttt 
judge of the game that our plight is in great measut 
due to the present lack of all-rounders in Engi 
cricket. The necessary inclusion of a batsman hi 
meant the corresponding exclusion of a bowler, atl 
vice versa. On the other hand, what a man gives! 
his side in runs he loses by mistakes in the field. 

The value of this criticism, however, is debatable 
so far as the present series is concerned. If it ® 
true that several of our batsmen would never bow! 
ball in any circumstance, the same may be said 
Australia; each side, also, possesses bowlers wl 
cannot, in fairness, be called upon to make a run. I 
the respect of all-rounders, I do not think the enea) 
is better served than we. 

We must look further afield for a satisfactory & 
planation. Maybe it lies in the theory propounded 
me the other day by a very great cricketer of tt 
past. ‘‘ The Australians,” he said, ‘‘ take ther 
cricket seriously. With them it is a business; We 
us a game. And their staying power is corres 
ingly greater.” 

Let us leave it at that—for the moment. Given! 
fair share of luck in the matter of weather, Australi 
has her chance at the Oval to teach our select 
a notable and valuable lesson. England, on the oth 
hand, may show that there is life in the old dog yt 
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THE DOCTORS’ MEDICAL 
SERVICE SCHEME 


HE depression which threatens so many of our 

industries has not spared the medical profession. 

Doctors’ incomes have for some years been 
steadily dropping, and show signs of falling much’ 
further. But this decline is attributable not entirely 
to the ‘“‘ bad times ’’ through which the commercial 
world is passing. Much more is it, as the British 
Medical Journal points out, due to the ** encroach- 
ments on the sphere of private practice through the 
activities of local authorities and certain voluntary 
agencies."” What more natural, therefore, than that. 
the further-seeing members of the craft should come 
to the conclusion ‘‘ that the time is now ripe ’’ for 
the formulation of ‘‘ constructive proposals demon+ 
strating how national provision for the medical care 
of all classes of persons might, be made on lines accept- 
able to the profession ’’? 

If the well-drafted scheme which Dr. Alfred Cox, the 
secretary of the British Medical Association, has pre- 
pared and the Association has approved is to be 
fairly considered, we must rid our minds of the 
cynicism which previous incursions of the organized 
profession into social politics have provoked; though 
a smile may be forgiven at the expressions of solici- 
tude for the public welfare with which this new proposal 
is introduced. If the scheme is adopted, it will be 
mainly because it is in accord with the general trend 
of opinion. 

The stock of the general practitioner does not stand 
very high at the moment. Just as his ability and 
character were absurdly over-rated by the sentiment- 
alists of the last century, so are they under-rated by a 
large section of the newly educated to-day. It is but 
lately that the lay public has come to realize how very 
little science lies behind the bulk of medical practice. 
The gravity and dogmatism which have formed always 
so important a part of medical technique have dis- 
couraged questioning; and in the soil of ignorance 
humbug thrives. The doctors have no one but them- 
selves to blame for the obvious waning of their 
intellectual and moral prestige. There is undoubtedly 
a very general feeling that the medical profession as a 
whole is not living up to its ancient traditions and 
expressed sentiments. The unfortunate and sordid 
controversies over the medical service to which panel 
patients are entitled have done much to lower the 
reputation of the general practitioner. It is very widely 
felt that doctors have shown far greater concern for 
the financial than for the technical or humanistic 
opportunities which the Insurance Act offered them. 
It is plausibly argued that the practice of medicine, 
being truly a monopoly—though not a State-protected 
one—carries as such corresponding spiritual and moral 
responsibilities and obligations to the community. 

To some, it may not be easy to understand why the 
services of the doctor should be at the free disposal of 
every citizen, while the even more necessary services 
of the baker and the builder are obtainable only in 
proportion to purchasing capacity. Still, such academic 
question need not delay us, for it is obvious that an 
increasing number of people are determined that all 
available medical knowledge and skill shall be at the 
disposal of every man, woman and child in the country, 
according to their several needs, regardless of their 
several means. And a practical outcome of this 
attitude is, as the mover of the resolution at the 
Representative Meeting of the B.M.A. put it, that ‘* the 
general practitioner of to-day finds himself between 
the devil and the deep sea; between the encroach- 
ments on practice by the public health services and 
the deep sea of a whole-time medical service which 
may engulf him suddenly.” 

_ It is unlikely that any resolutions of the B.M.A. will 
in the smallest degree influence the progressive 


organization of hospital and specialist services by 
local health authorities, on the lines on which, with 
increasing efficiency and increasing public approval, 
such municipal services are already being provided. 
‘* Specialisms,”’ such as dentistry, major surgery, and 
electro-therapeutics, and such diagnostic adjuvants as 
radiography and bacteriology, can better and more 
economically be provided by salaried specialists at 
municipal hospitals, clinics and laboratories than in 
any other way. Local pride and local patriotism as 
well as local knowledge may be counted on to play a 
big part in the building up of such public medical 
services. The less Whitehall on the one hand, or 
financial adventure on the other, comes into the matter, 
the better. 

The most practically important of the B.M.A. pro- 
posals is that for the inclusion within the Health 
Insurance scheme of the dependants of insured persons. 
If the medical service under the National Insurance 
Acts is to be regarded as anything but a sop to the 
electorate, it is clearly absurd that public provision 
should be made for the medical treatment of certain 
members of each working-class family, leaving the 
rest of the household to manage as best they can. If 
the present service has proved ineffective and waste- 
ful, yielding no adequate result in improved national 
health, we ought to have the courage to scrap it, and 
either to revert to the status quo, or to replace the 
panel system by something better. If, however, we 
decide to continue it, there can be no answer to the 
contention that the families of those whom it now 
includes shall be brought within its scope. It could 
then be developed into a real domiciliary service. But, 
if panel doctoring is to be extended, it is important 
that the opportunity be taken to profit by one or two 
lessons that experience has taught us. Doctors con- 
sidered in bulk differ in no wise from other sections 
of the community. Artists and scientists are few and 
rare; decent souls who, confronted by an individual 
situation, prefer to do a generous rather than a mean 
thing, are common; but small indeed is the number 
of those whom the pride of craft, imagination, or 
idealism impels to seek the alteration of a system 
with which their financial interests are heavily involved. 

At present the panel doctor is encouraged not to 
give of his best, but merely to afford such skill and 
attendance as, according to the formula, is ‘‘ within 
the competence of a general practitioner of average 
competence and skill.’’ Any service he may give 
beyond this is likely to bring him into serious conflict 
with his colleagues on the Panel Committees, and will 
certainly yield him neither praise nor halfpence from 
any official quarter. 

If mutual goodwill and confidence are to exist, and 
they are essential to an efficient domiciliary service, 
the freedom of the patients to choose their ‘‘ family 
doctor ’? must be preserved. It is on this freedom, 
rather than on irritating and humiliating “ disciplinary 
regulations,’’ that we should rely for the encourage- 
ment of skill and service. QUAERO 


COUNTERFOIL 
By Peter TRAILL 


ARK ASTON was moving; he was leaving 
M his big house in Belgrave Square and going 

to a small but luxurious flat in Mayfair. 
The greater part of his stately furniture had been 
sold and only the smaller pieces had been kept. 
It had fetched poor prices on the whole, and Mark 
Aston was dispirited—not so much because. of the 
amounts obtained, but with the ugly blank’ spaces 
which by reason of the sale yawned about the rooms in 
Belgrave Square. The small bits that remained 
looked lonely and forlorn in their present large 
surroundings. 
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In what had once been his study Mark 
Aston sat before his desk. It was a Queen Anne 
desk in walnut—not Dutch like the one which had 
been in the sale—but English, and its simple lines 
and beautiful grain pleased him. Pleased him so 
much that he was pressing his thin fingers lightly 
against the wood as he had done a hundred times 
before. The desk was not an inanimate object to 
him, but a companion that was full of life. Then he 
smiled, an appealing, soft smile, which lit up the 
sombreness of his clean-shaven face. Pushing back 
his untidy brown hair with one hand he left off 
stroking the wood with his other, and stretching 
forward opened the doors which closed the top 
part of the desk. Upon the shelves of the cupboard 
were piled old bills and receipts, used cheque books 
and endorsed cheques, cuttings from newspapers, and 
odds and ends which he had preserved. 

As he looked at this jumble his thin lips moved 
and there was a muttering: ‘‘ Delenda est 
Carthago.’’ Carthage in his case was the mass 
of papers upon the shelves, and like the Elder 
Cato he had continually asked for the destruction 
of Carthage. Never so far had he had the energy 
to bring himself to do it. Now the time was come. 
He could not transfer all this useless paper to his 
new home; besides, he wanted to start afresh—he 
had to begin again at the beginning. The rest—all 
that the jumble represented—was over. 

He was only thirty-five—not quite that to be 
exact—and there came over him his former sombre- 
ness when he realized more clearly that a large slice of 
his life was finished; passed and irreplaceable. Not 
just changed and merged into something different, 
but cut off, shorn away and distinct. Nothing could 


be the same again, not one single thing. Yet he was. 


young to have lost his kingdom. At fifty perhaps or 
sixty certainly, men and women were apt to lose their 
realms and, having no present, to live in the past 
for their comfort; but at thirty-five one should not 
live in the past. It was unhealthy—Mark Aston 
realized that. At this point there must be death 
for him and a new life. Belgrave Square and all 
that it represented must vanish, and from the small 
windows of his flat in Mayfair he must view a new 
world, challenge it and survive or perish in the 
ensuing battle. 

Rising from his chair he pulled down from the 
top shelf the stack of old cheque books, and blowing 
the dust from them in an attempt to clean the covers, 
put them in a heap in front of him. In his first 
thoughts he had been about to drop them into the 
waste-paper basket: but now instead he opened the 
blue paper wrapper of the oldest, which shielded 
nothing except the counterfoils. 

Mark Aston had always been a careful man; and 
the counterfoils were properly filled in.  Idly 
he read the first—‘‘ Self, £5. 0. o.”” They were 
mostly made out to self in those days; and turning 
on he came to, ‘‘ Bursar, Battles, £60. 0. o.’’ That 
was the end of his first term at Oxford. ‘‘ Tobacco- 
nist,” Tailor,’’ ‘*‘ Wine merchant,’’ and one or 
two clubs. Such was life at Oxford. The oldest 
cheque books told much the same story. Then 
there came one to Moss Brothers, and Mark Aston 
wrinkled his brows. Date—September, 1914. 
Oxford was over; its spires still pierced the sky, 
but not that part of it under which he lay. Moss 
Brothers; secondhand equipment. The war. 

‘* Piccadilly Hotel.’’ That was decent of them, he 
reflected, to cash that cheque. He wasn’t well 
known there, but he was on leave. He remembered 
the party. It was a good one; Teddie Groves, killed 
the next year—his great laugh stiff and silent with 
the rest of him; young Greave-Stewart still about and 
at the club only last week; and the three Moran 
girls whom Teddie had brought along. 


‘“‘ Hotel Edouard Sept.’’ No English leave tha 
year; only as far as Paris for as long as one coulj 
get. He’d managed to ‘‘ wangle ”’ five days. Every. 
one on leave always ended in the bar of Edouarg 
Sept. Faces of a hundred strangers, seen that ong 
—sometimes apparently with two faces each—fig 
past him. Seen that once and never seen again. 

‘“‘ Birthday. Mother.’’ Sent her a cheque from 
the front near La Bassée. She’d bought an evening 
dress to wear when he came on leave. Charmeuse, 
that was it—blue charmeuse. Mark Aston sighed; 
his mother had died long since. 

Irene Moran, £35. 0.0.’? That was when he 
had got ten days just before the Somme. She 
been a brick had Irene; much the best of the three 
sisters. They'd had a great ten days, and she’ 
wanted a brooch fashioned like his regimental 
badge. Thirty-five pounds—well, she was a good 
kid. Wrote to him once a week and sent him socks 
and things. He’d wanted to look her up again when 
the war was over, but Greaves-Stewart had told him 
that she had got married. Make a decent wife; no 
nonsense about her. Greaves-Stewart had got the 
news from her sister and had told him “ to keep of 
the grass.’’ Quite right not to pop up again; 
might have unsettled her, and for what? 

** Loan to Teddie.’”’ He’d. never repaid that; he 
hadn’t time—poor devil! They’d got him coming 
up the line on his way back from leave. 

‘‘ Bag for Nurse Armstrong.’’ Got a ‘ Blighty” 
in the calf. Gave the nurse a bag. That had been 
a ‘‘ cushy ”’ exit. Cheques to self again now; he 
was out of it. ‘‘ Twenty to the Prince of Wales's 
Fund.”’ That closed his account with the war. 

A large payment to the Treasurer of the Middle 
Temple. He hadn’t intended to be a barrister at all, 
but what was a man to do? With so many peopl 
killed one would have thought that there would 
have been plenty of good jobs “‘ floating around.” 
But there weren’t; still, one never knew at the Bar, 

‘* Father. Funeral expenses.’’ On his own then; 
nearly three years now since the old man had gone, 
All alone in this house in Belgrave Square. Wander. 
ing about the place, wondering what to do with al 
the rooms. How well he remembered that part! 
Filling them at nights for dinner; plenty of money and 
plenty of idle times. Slow work, the Bar. 

‘‘ The Berkeley. £3. 7. 9.’’ Mark Aston’s blue 
eyes stared at the counterfoil. That was his first 
dinner with Veronica. He had called her ‘* V ’’ for 
short—just suddenly—and she had not minded a bit. 
His first dinner alone with ‘‘ V,’’ and only some 
small change. His pale lined face flushed again 
now as he thought of it. He had paid by cheque, 
and ‘‘ V ’’ had pretended to be enormously impressed. 
She had crinkled up her nose and asked him if he 
owned the place. He hadn’t meant to ‘* swank "— 
just forgotten to get some money at the club- 
dining with ‘‘ V ”’ alone had put everything else out 
of his head. But, of course, he was good for any 
amount at the Berkeley; he was always in there} 
still it wasn’t quite ‘‘ the thing to do.”’ 

He remembered so well how ‘‘V’’ looked then. S¢ 
young in that white dress she wore. Tall and 
slender, and ‘‘ turned out ’’ to the last thread. Not 
a hair out of place, not an eyelash crooked. © 
and splendidly dignified. That was the first evening 
of many, but there were no more counterfoils; he 
had paid with cash after that. 

Mark Aston opened another of the books and 
turned over the contents rapidly in an effort to 
escape from the significant one—significant to him 
because it heralded the consummation of all those 
things which were over now and done with. Thea 
his fingers paused again. : 

“Reece, £100. 0. 0.” Reece was that funny little 
jeweller off Cranbourn Street, where he had 
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the wonderful sapphire ring with the exquisite 
diamond setting. He remembered how ‘‘ V”’ and 
he had just happened to be passing Reece’s window 
and there it lay. ‘* V” hadn’t hesitated and——. 
He turned quickly on through the entries. 

“ Asprey’s.”” His wedding present to ‘‘V”’; a 
fitted dressing-case. ‘‘ Hotel Danielli, Venice.’’ 
Their honeymoon. 

Over a year ago now they had arrived one early 
morning at the station where a gondola had taken 
them in the grey mist down the Grand Canal to their 
hotel in time for an early breakfast. Florian’s for 
tea; Excelsior for dinner; gondolas, motor-boats, 
dim, dark canals. I Friari and Titian, The Doge’s 
Palace, and Tintoretto; the Mercuria and the quaint 
clock. In and out of churches, gondolas, and canals. 
Back to London. 

Butcher,’”’ ‘‘ Baker,’’ ‘‘ Milkman,’’ the counter- 
foils repeated themselves every ‘week. House- 
keeping! Paying up ‘‘ V’s’’ books every Monday. 
A married couple now in the house in Belgrave 
Square. Staid, or trying to be. Living up to the 
servants. ‘‘ Servants’ wages.”’ 

“V’’ attempting to hoodwink the cook and the 
parlourmaid into believing that she had run a 
house for years. Giving orders with aplomb, and 
receiving replies with terror. ‘‘ V’”’ insisting on 
doing her own housekeeping and getting on the 
right side of her tradesmen by praising their child- 
ren. Mark Aston knew all about it; he used to 
accompany her on Saturday mornings when he had 
nothing to do—the Chancery Courts only dealt with 
ex parte motions then—laughing at her while she 
talked learnedly about the ‘‘ best end of the neck,’’ or 
“a chicken for broiling.’’ The fishmonger, too, 
with his bowler hat, and his hands all over fish 
scales, throwing soles and plaice about from one 
end of the shop to the other. How well he remem- 
bered him. ‘‘ Plaice filleted—two pounds and an 
ounce, Mrs. Aston, Belgrave Square. Wanted for 
lunch. No, I shouldn’t ’ave any mackerel, madam, 
tisky fish, mackerel—and you wouldn’t like a pain in 


your little Mary, would you? Good morning, 
madam.’’ Off with his bowler hat—all over fish 
scales. Housekeeping with 


“Miss Jennings. £4.0.0."’ A look of pain 
crossed Mark Aston’s face. The monthly nurse 
and the beginning of his tragedy. He turned over 
the last counterfoils slowly. They reminded him— 
not that he needed any reminder—of all the recent 
happenings. ‘‘V’’ and the child, both gone—only 
five weeks ago. He was alone again now; got to 
make a fresh start. No company left. 

It was no use staying on at Belgrave Square; that 
was why he had sold the house and was moving to 
Mayfair to-morrow. He began to drop the used 
cheque books into the basket, one by one until he 
reached the last—that still had one unused cheque 
in it. This book he put on one side. 

Reaching up again to the shelves of the desk, he 
took down a pile of old cheques and, tearing them 
across in batches, dropped them, too, upon the top 
of their covers. Receipted bills, newspaper cuttings, 
and odds and ends followed them until he had 
made a clean sweep. Nothing remained but unused 
envelopes, a packet of clean note paper, and the 
latest cheque book with the one cheque. Ls 

He took a pen and filled in the one remaining 
counterfoil. ‘* To Barker’s. For Removal.’’ Then 
he tore out the cheque and placed it in his pocket 
case; he would fill in the amount when he received 
the bill. The old cover he dropped among its fellows. 

When he arrived at his new flat on the morrow 
he would have a new cheque book. Everything 
must be new, otherwise he could not continue with 
the business of life. There lay his old existence in 
the waste-paper basket, written on the counterfoils, 
and the last one of all completed the tally. 


THE FILMS 


MATTERS PLEASANT AND 
UNPLEASANT 


By MARK FORREST 


The Phantom of the Opera. 
Dominion Theatre. 
With Byrd at the South Pole. Carlton Theatre. 


¢ HE PHANTOM OF THE OPERA’ 
is founded upon the well-known thriller 
of Monsieur Gaston Leroux which~ blazed 


Directed by Rupert Julian. 


the trail for Arséne Lupin; and where the 
film is silent it is successful. Unfortunately 
a good deal of talk has’ been introduced 


and | cannot say that either Mary Philbin, who plays 
the girl, or Norman Kerry, who plays her fiancé, 
are impressive enough performers to make it worth 
while to put into their mouths even the rather stupid 
dialogue which has been used. Lon Chaney plays the 
Phantom, and whether he is masked or unmasked his 
face is sufficiently terrifying to satisfy most lovers of 
the macabre. He does not talk and it is only when 
he is on the screen that the picture keeps its grip. 
The film has been lavishly produced, is ably directed 
and well photographed. There is entertainment here 
provided one is content to wait patiently for the next 
thrill without, when it comes, enquiring too closely 
into the reasons for it or the manner in which it has 
been accomplished. 

What, however, impressed me was not the film itself, 
but the presence behind me of a little girl who could 
not have been more than five years old. I suppose 
this film has been passed for universal exhibition, other- 
wise she would not have been there; but it seems to 
me nothing short of criminal that a child should be 
permitted to see a picture which, however absurd it 
may appear to the sophisticated mind, cannot possibly 
have any other effect upon its senses than one of terror. 
Indeed, when Lon Chaney’s mask was torn off by the 
curious heroine, the child buried its face in the back 
of its stall and, so far as I am aware, did not dare to 
look up for more than a few moments together until 
the conclusion of the picture. Like a good many other 
people one wonders what exactly is the excuse for 
the existence of the censorship board. 

At the Carlton the film record of Rear-Admiral 
Richard Byrd’s expedition to the South Pole is being 
shown, and I am sorry to say that the impression left 
by the picture is that Admiral Byrd accomplished his 
stupendous task, not so much for the glory of the 
achievement or for reasons of research, but to provide 
the Paramount company with a film. This impression 
is heightened by the ‘‘ shots’? which deal with the 
killing of a dog that has gone lame. Even if the 
‘incident happened as filmed, which appears highly 
unlikely, one’s senses are repelled by the crudeness of 
such a record. So much does the picture seem to have 
been directed, that after a little one begins to wonder 
whether the whole affair has not been rigged up at 
Hollywood and whether Admiral Byrd ever left 
California. It is a pity that this should be so, because 
one is inclined to lose sight altogether of the diffi- 
culties and hardships which the expedition must have 
encountered, however much the organizers may have 
prepared for and foreseen. 

To balance these unpleasant reactions there is 
plenty of excellent photography, and if anyone desires 
to become better acquainted with the snowy wastes and 
blizzard-swept mountains around and at the South 
Pole, he cannot do better than go and see this 
picture, which will probably remain the only photo- 
graphic record of this part of the world for some 
time to come. Nevertheless I do wish that the sun 


did not appear to rise after more than a hundred days 
of darkness because that was the ‘‘ shot ’’ which suited 
the continuity. 
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THE THEATRE 
“DOES IT THRILL? 


By GILBERT WAKEFIELD 


Traffic. By Noel Scott. Lyceum Theatre. 
¢ T RAFFIC ’ is described on the programme as 


‘* a new play.’’ On a poster | saw, it was 
advertised as ‘‘ an entirely new play.’’ Let 
me hasten to advise my readers, ‘Traftic’ is a 
‘* new ”’ play only in the sense that it is not a revival 
of a play already acted. It is an ‘‘ entirely new’’ 
play only in the sense in which those words can be 
applied to any play that does not render its author 
liable to pay damages for plagiarism. Finally, it is 
a ‘‘ play ”’ only in the sense that it consists of dialogue 
and episodes enacted on a stage. So far as its boasted 
novelty is concerned, it seemed to me to be a very 
ordinary example of a long-familiar, type—the thriller. 
And so far as its claim to be a play is concerned, I 
can only say that if a critic were to write about it in 
the way in which critics write about the type of play 
that isn’t a thriller, he would say without the slightest 
hesitation that it was a very bad play, in which the 
story was ridiculous, the characters puppets and the 
dialogue commonplace. 
| Luckily for Messrs. J. and D. de Leon, who present 
4 it, ‘ Traffic,’ far from being ‘‘ an entirely new play,’’ 


only because the English theatre-going public has a 
hearty, and possibly wholesome, dislike for the unusual, 
and an equally hearty appetite for melodrama; but 
also because the critics, realizing the absurdity of 
applying the normal critical tests to such monstrous 
subject-matter, ask themselves one question only: 
** Does it thrill?’’ 
Well, of course it thrills. Any play in which, from 
| time to time, the stage is ‘‘ plunged into darkness ”’ 
for the purpose of attempted homicide; any play in 
which the characters all have revolvers in their pockets 
and murderous intentions in their hearts; any play in 
which the audience is kept completely ignorant as to 
the real identity of all the leading characters, in fact, 
any play which contains the ingredients customary’ 
in thrillers, must—if the author, actors and producer 
know their job at all—inevitably thrill. Whereupon 
the critic, murmuring that never in all his life has 
he had to sit through such appalling trash, gives it 
his unqualified jblessing as ‘‘a thoroughly exciting 
entertainment. ”’ 

The “‘ traffic ’’ which gives the play its title is what 
is commonly known as the White Slave Traffic. The 
villains of the piece are busy negotiating the purchase 
and resale of young women of guaranteed innocence, 
who are destined to stock the brothels of (inevitably !) 
South America. Why “‘ inevitably ’’? Simply because 
Buenos Aires and the White Slave Traffic are regarded 
by the British public as, to all intents and purposes, 
synonymous. I confess that I have never yet been 
able to discover or conceive why the proprietors of 
South American brothels are invariably represented as 
i. eager to import, and pay fantastic sums for, even 
very ordinary young English women; but the legend 

persists, and maybe there is evidence to justify it; 
and anyway, the play we are concerned with is a 
melodrama and not a ‘‘ Mrs. Warren.’’ 

Which is lucky for Mr. Noel Scott, who wrote it. 
For had it been a serious play, dealing with a problem, 
and perhaps contributing to the suppression of a 
social evil, well, one wonders what the Censor would 
have had to say about it! As it happens to aim at 
nothing more reprehensible than amusing audiences 
and making money for its author and the manage- 
ment ; and as (and this, I fancy, is the way the Censor 


is a very ordinary melodrama. I say “ luckily,” not 
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looks at it) this sort of thriller cannot do the slightest 
good, and therefore cannot do the slightest harm, the 
fact that it deals with an exceptionally immoral subject 
is of no importance. 

Of course, ‘ Traffic’ deals with many other forms 
of wickedness as well. Theft, for instance; murder, 
for instance; cruelty and drunkenness, for instance, 
But as every theatre-goer knows quite well, theft and 
murder are mere peccadilloes in the eyes of that typical 
moralist, the British Censor. Moralists will tell you 
that it is wrong—oh, yes, they do not deny it! It is, 
unquestionably, very, very wrong to murder people; 
and it is wrong to steal; and to covet your neighbour’s 
ox is also wrong. But how much better to covet 
an ox, and to murder your neighbour and then steal 
that ox, and afterwards to bear false witness at your 
trial, than to break that all-important Seventh Com. 
mandment! So we need not be surprised to find 
violent and sudden death (sometimes attempted, some- 
times done; sometimes homicidal, sometimes suicidal) 
as one of the more conspicuous features of this play, 

Exactly how, or exactly why, the violent deaths 
were brought about, I cannot tell you. They took 
place either in the dark or out of sight; and when the 
time came to explain the ‘‘ goings-on,” the explana- 
tions were so perfunctory that I utterly failed to com- 
prehend them. For instance, that wicked old man 
whom Mr. Ashton Pearce contrived to make so interest- 
ing that I hoped against hope he was not really dead, 
but would suddenly return to confound his enemies 
and enliven the proceedings—who was it murdered 
him? I never discovered; though I have not the 
slightest doubt that Mr. Dennis Neilson-Terry told us, 
Indeed, one of the flaws of ‘ Traffic’ is that it tries 
to combine the absurdities of the pure-and-simple 
thriller with the mgenuities of the detective story. 
Now, it is essential in detective stories for the author 
to deal fairly with his audience. He will set us what 
he hopes will prove a baffling problem; he sets exactly 
the same problem to be solved by his detective. The 
detective will succeed in the end; and when he reveals 
the explanation of the mystery, we must feel that we, 
too, might have solved it, and curse our own stupidity 
in having failed. A thriller, on the other hand, is 
simply a collection of wildly improbable events, which 
affect our nerves without engaging our intelligences. 
To contrive a play in which the incidents are at the same 
time thrilling and acceptable to the intelligence is 
a very difficult, if not essentially impossible, task. 

Mr. Scott has not succeeded in reconciling the 
irreconcilable ; as a detective story ‘ Traffic ’ is merely 
annoying. There remains the final question: Does 
it thrill? To which I answer that it does—at moments. 
In between the thrills, there was some comedy which 
Was not unamusing. There were, however, moments 
when the play lost grip. Possibly it was written to 
be played in a less vast theatre than the Lyceum, where 
violent action is more effective than even the most 
interesting dialogue. The acting was adequate. Mr. 
Neilson-Terry had the best, and probably the easiest, 
part; he was continuously entertaining. Miss Mary 
Glynne was very much better than I personally have 
ever seen her, in a réle that gave her better oppor- 
tunities. And Miss Joan Kemp-Welch deserved the 
applause the audience awarded her. Not that I have 
the slightest doubt they would have cheered her,, even 
had she acted her part badly. You have only to shout 
and scream on the stage, and you “ exit ’’ to that 
sweetest of all music! But the subject of applause 
in the theatre requires an essay to itself. 


Correspondents are again asked to type or to write 
their letters on one side only of the paper. Very heavy 
pressure on space compels us also to request that they 
keep their letters as short as possible. 
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LITERARY COMPETITIONS—231 
SET BY QUINCUNX 


A. In the year of grace 3999 an archeological 
party from the capital of United Africa explores the 
long-abandoned site of London. They chance upon 
the buried remains of the Victoria and Albert Museum 
at South Kensington. But the sole relic of European 
civilization preserved intact is the row of brass turn- 
stiles at the door. The Saturpay REVIEW offers a First 
Prise of Two Guineas and a Second Prize of One 
Guinea for a forecast, in not more than 300 words, 
of the expedition’s report on the function and signifi- 
cance of these objects. 


B. We are always embarrassed when foreign 
visitors are with us and the English summer wrecks 
our hopes of England making a good impression. The 
SaturDAY REviEw offers a First Prize of One Guinea 
and a Second Prize of Half a Guinea for a poem of 
not less than six, and not more than twelve, lines, 
addressed to a young and beautiful lady from thd 
United States whose first visit to these shores took 
place during the worst patch of July, 1930. 


RULES 
i. All envelopes must be marked LITERARY, followed 
by the number of the Problem, in the top left-hand corner, 
and addressed to the Editor, The Saturpay Review, 


9 King Street, London, W.C.2 (e.g., this week : LITERARY 
231A or LITERARY 2318). 

ii. Typescript is not essential, provided the writing is 
legible, but competitors must use one side of the paper 
only. Pen-names may be employed if desired. 

iii. Where a word limit is set, every fifty words must be 
marked off by competitors on the MSS. 

iv. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves to himself 
the right to print in part or in whole any matter sent in for 
competition, whether successful or not. MSS. cannot be 
returned. Competitors failing to comply with any of the 
rules will be disqualified. Should the entries submitted be 
adjudged undeserving of award the Editor reserves the right 
to withhold a prize or prizes. 


Entries must reach the Editor, addressed according 
to the rules, not later than by the first post on 
Monday, August 11. The results will be announced 
in the issue of August 16. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 229 
Set By Str CHARLES PETRIE 


A. Tue Saturpay Review offers a First Prize of 
Two Guineas and a Second Prise of Half a Guinea 
for a criticism of ‘ Hamlet,’ not to exceed 250 
words in length, as it would have been written by 
Mr. Hannen Swaffer, had that eminent critic been in 
the theatre at the play’s first performance. 


_ B. Tue Saturpay Review offers a First Prize of 
One Guinea and a Second Prise of Half a Guinea 
for a four-lined rhymed epitaph upon the death of a 
social gossip writer who was also a peer of the realm. 


REPORT FROM SIR CHARLES PETRIE 


Z 229A. By no means all the competitors were equally 
at home with their Swaffer, their Shakespeare and 
their history, and for this reason several entries had 
to be ruled out from the start. Athos was good from 
the point of view of dramatic criticism, but he post- 
dated the first appearance of the play by more than 
three centuries; while Bertram Carter, although very 
clever in his treatment of the spiritualist aspect of 
‘ Hamlet,’ made much the same mistake in using a 
phrase of Canning’s. Of the unsuccessful efforts by far 
the best were those of G. D. Hadley, N. B., Oliver 


Warner and Charles G. Box; but I have no hesitation 
in awarding the first prize to Whistler and the second 
to Lester Ralph. 


FIRST PRIZE 


When Shakespeare asked me what was wrong with 
‘ Julius Cesar,’ I replied, ‘‘ Too long and not enough 
humour.”’ 

‘ Hamlet’ could be greatly improved by cutting an 
act and shortening the hero’s soliloquies. Unfortun. 
ately, in attempting to follow my advice as to humour, 
Shakespeare has introduced an old courtier and two 
grave-digyers who failed to amuse me. The funniest 
part of the play is the corpse-strewn stage at the end, 

I was sorry for the actors. Burbage struggled man- 
fully with the lead, but left us quite uncertain whether 
‘Hamlet’ was mad or feigning lunacy—probably 
because the author himself was confused on that point. 
The feminine interest is practically nil. It was a pity 
the young gentleman playing ‘‘ Ophelia ’’ was required 
to sing. As for the ghost (based on the erroneous 
idea that departed spirits have no better occupation 
than to incite young men to murder) Mr. Shakespeare 
played this part himself. . . . ‘‘ The rest is silence.” 
. . » It is alleged in some quarters that I go out of 
my wav to damn Shakespeare’s plays. Nothing could 
be further from the truth, I praised ‘ Twelfth Night’ 
and ‘Much Ado about Nothing ’—as anyone who 
troubles to read me must remember. I find much to 
admire in ‘ Hamlet,’ and go so far as to prophesy con- 
siderable success for it in book form, where the 
excellence of the poetry will be more apparent than 
the absurdity of the action. As a stage play I give it 
a fortnight—at the outside. 


WHISTLER 


SECOND PRIZE 


I was in Copenhagen when Will and Burbage 
decided on this show for the Globe. If they had awaited 
my return, the play would have been, I will not say 
more successfully, but at least differently, produced. 
I do not see how they could hope to put across a play 
like ‘ Hamlet’ before an audience acclimatized to the 
lightness of ‘ As You Like It’ and ‘ Twelfth Night’ 
Something with the Two Dromios’ knock-about kick 
in it would pay and pay again. ‘ Hamlet ’ is incoherent. 
It does not hang together. Here and there are lines, 
all too few, reminiscent of poor Kit Marlowe, and a 
scene cogent enough for the methods of Kyd. But 
that vein has been worked out. I was talking to 
Chapman the other day, and he agreed with me that 
Will should stick to comedy or the stock historical 
business. ‘ Henry V’ was a business propositior. 
He should leave tragedy to the craftsmen. Perhaps 
I am hard on him. But I know the public. Well, I 
have already told them my ideas. Leave out the Ghost. 
‘‘ There are more things in heaven and earth,” and 
so on. Brighten up the Ophelia scenes with snappier 
melodies and more business; and, above all, cut out 
the obscenity—it is out of date and does not please 
—and all the soliloquies. I am neither squeamish nor 
too old-fashioned, but these appeals do not win the 
biscuit. 

LEsTER RALPH 


2298. This competition proved extremely popular, 
and the number of entries must very nearly constitute 
a record. Nearly every competitor poured scorn on 
the dead peer, who had very few défenders. Had’ 
the whole of Sir Duncan Grev’s epitaph been as good 
as its last line—‘* Why should a noble starve when 
God preserves the snob?’’—he would almost certainly 
have got a prize, and the same applies to Athos. 
R. L. Wright and Stalky wrote in the full spirit of 
the eighteenth-century love of a play upon words, 
but their entries were just a little lacking in wit, while 
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E. R. Wood, though undeniably witty, sent in a skit 
rather than a genuine epitaph. The entries which just 
failed to secure prizes were those of J. G. Brown and 
W. G., while the highly commended are those of 
Marion Peacock, The Adite, Lester Ralph and Boote. 
The first, prize goes to Lady Janet Gore and the second 
to Rand. 


FIRST PRIZE 


Here lies (as usual) Jude, Lord Littleworth, 
Who sold his soul, his birthright and his kin. 
Compelled to peer through keyholes while on earth, 

He finds at last one host who asks him in. 
Lapy JANET GORE 


SECOND PRIZE 


Death takes both peer and common wight; 
We cannot lift the curtain : 

Lord Tattlemore left town last night, 
His movements are uncertain. 


RanpD 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


4 The Editor of the Saturpay Revirw welcomes the free 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on 
matters of public interest, though he disclaims responsi- 
bility alike for the opinions themselves and the manner 
of their expression. 


§ Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the 
same week, should reach him on Tuesday. 


HORSES IN LONDON STREETS 

SIR,—The brewers’ dray horses on the streets of 
London are famous all the world over. 

Recently the Metropolitan Drinking Fountain and 
Cattle Trough Association took a census of horses 
in the London streets, with the following result: 
20,000 horses drank (an increase of some 3,000) 
daily from the Society’s 64 troughs. It should be 
borne in mind that every horse which is kept needs 
a certain amount of oats, hay and straw, and is 
therefore a very real contributor to England’s premier 
industry, agriculture, and is the farmers’ best friend. 

I am, etc., 

Burgess Hill, Sussex J. P. Bacon-Puitips 


‘NEXT STEPS IN PREVENTIVE MEDICINE’ 


SIR,—I am glad to find Quaero more or less in 
agreement with me, but I do not think the word 
“average ’’ essential—it might well have been 
omitted from my letter. Not only has the normal 
“span ’’ of life, which for generations was supposed 
to be fixed at 70 years, increased, but the attainment 
of the extreme age of 100 in now a comparatively 
frequent occurrence. 

I am, etc., 


Francis J. WHITE 
60 Avenue Chambers, W.C.1 


DEAD LAWS 


SIR,—I see that you refer to the hundred thou- 
sand laws passed in France under the Third Republic, 
and wonder how many of them have been repealed. 
Might I suggest that it would be more interesting 
to know how many of them have ever been put 
in force? 

Not long before the war I heard M. Clemenceau 
tell a Radical friend that the Third Republic owed its 
continued life to its lack of accomplishment. ‘‘ What 
major measures,’* he asked, ‘‘ have been carried since 
1871?” He answered his own question thus: 
“Three: the suppression of the religious com- 
munities, which only interested those who thought 
they would profit by it; compulsory old age pensions 
on a contributory basis which are and always have 

a dead letter; the reduction of military service 


from three years to two, and we are at this moment 
about to return to the old system. It is the strength 
of the Third Republic that it has never changed 
one iota of its Napoleonic framework.” 

I confess to a sneaking suspicion that one of the 
main reasons why France is prosperous to-day is 
the ingenious system which makes it impossible for the 
Parliamentary machine to do anything that affects. 
anyone seriously. 

I am, etc., 
H. WaRNER ALLEN 
8 Bloomfield Terrace, S.W.1 


EMPIRE TRADE 


SIR,—I note with satisfaction that a _ British 
Economic Commission is leaving for South Africa to 
enquire into the decline of British goods imported 
into the Union, and, if possible, to discover new 
methods of restoring that valuable trade. 

The South African section of the London Chamber 
of Commerce suggests ‘‘ a closer study of competitors” 
goods and methods.’’ I could wish that the Mission 
will not only study them for our export trade, but aiso 
in order to induce some order into our internal market. 

South Africa is sending us to-day fruit of many 
kinds—peaches, grapes and oranges, graded and 
packed upon the most scientific lines. The Union fruit- 
growers deserve what success they have achieved. I 
hope they will not think it ungenerous of us if we can 
induce our own fruit-growers to adopt the same effec- 
tive organization. I do not think their interests would 
clash with ours, for the produce of each is dissimilar. 
But if we had those businesslike marketing arrange- 
ments, we should be able to accept dumped foreign 
fruit of the same kind as our own with less menace to 
the market of our own people. 

I am, etc., 
FRANK OWEN 


AN IMPERIAL ECONOMIC SECRETARIAT 


SIR,—The very valuable report issued a week or 
two ago by the Preparatory Committee representative 
of the Association of British Chambers of Commerce, 
the Federation of British Industries, and the Chamber 
of Shipping, has focussed attention on one of the 
real weaknesses of our Imperial equipment. That is, 
the absence of any adequate machinery for con- 
sultation between the Home Country and the overseas 
peoples on the vast range of inter-Empire economic 
interests, and for the investigation of the economic 
problems of Empire. 

To remedy the trouble the Committee recommends 
the creation of a standing Imperial Economic Sec- 
retariat drawn from all parts of the Empire, and if 
nothing more were to come from the meeting of the 
Prime Ministers in October than its establishment, 
their labours would not have been in vain, 

The Royal Empire Society has already notified its 
decision to support the appointment of the proposed 
Secretariat, and has offered to place its library, the 
finest Empire library in the world, and its store of 
economic information, now exhaustively indexed, at 
the disposal of the new body when formed. 

The formation of the Secretariat would remove a 
glaring anomaly from our Imperial organization, and 
would, I believe, go a long way, not only towards 
reducing the alarming, but inevitable, ignorance that 
now exists in regard alike to the potentialities and 
difficulties of Empire economic co-operation, but also 
towards solving many of the urgent Empire problems 
which now beset us. 

an} 
GEORGE PILCHER 
Secretary 


The Royal Empire Society, 
Northumberland Avenue, W.C.z2. 
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‘IS ART DYING?’ 


SIR,—Now that the excitement caused by Mr. 
Bury’s article ‘Is Art Dying?’ has cooled down, I 
feel that there are some points in his more logical 
attack upon modern painting and technique in your 
issue of July 19 that I should like to argue with him. 

It seems to me a mistake to assume that ‘‘ The 
Moderns ”’ are a race of savages who will howl with 
rage at his blasphemies. Strange as it may seem to 
Mr. Bury, there are intelligent men even among 
modern art critics, though it must be difficult for them 
to control the desire to bite back when their beliefs, 
achieved after much thought and weighing of both 
sides of the question, are dismissed summarily as 
mumbo-jumbery.”’ 

As for his statement that it is easier to paint an eye 
by putting a smudge in the middle of the canvas than 
by solving all the difficult problems of shape and 
lighting, I am inclined to disagree with him. The art 
of careful and accurate drawing may be acquired by 
anyone with a lot of patience and little original talent. 
On the other hand, it is only a consummate genius like 
Cezanne who can do exactly what he likes with an 
extreme economy of means. Mr. Bury may have 
failed to see any character in Cezanne’s heads, but it 
is there in plenty. By character I mean the under- 
lying personality of every individual, not the fleeting 
facial expression so easily caught by any designer of 
a monthly magazine cover. 

Mr. Bury seems unfortunate in his choice of artistic 
acquaintances if his opinion of modern painting is 
affected by a young lady whose style is so uncertain 
that she dare not expose it to the dangerous influences 
of the old masters. Because Van Gogh and Cezanne 
have imitators who are lacking in originality and 
strength of mind, it does not follow that they them- 
selves were bad draughtsmen. If that argument 
holds good it will be many a long year before our 
Academicians have made sufficient reparation for the 
heartbreaking amount of bad work that is being 
turned out of every Art School in England. 

This is not an attack, as it may sound, on English 
Art Schools, but only an example to point out that it 
is as easy to do bad Academic work as it is to do bad 
modern work, and that insincerity is not merely the 
heritage of the post-impressionists. 

Finally, I ask Mr. Bury if he wishes to learn anything 
about modern art, and I presume that he does or he 
wouldn’t write on the subject, to go to the best modern 
critics, where he will have the matter put upon a 
decent and logical basis, and not to the second best for 
the exchange of abusive repartee. 

I am, etc., 
Tanhurst, Epsom Downs EILEEN 


SHAKESPEARE’S IDENTITY 


SIR,—I am reluctantly forced to submit that your 
July 26 notice of my ‘ Report of the Poet Shake- 
speare’s Identity Submitted to the Trustees of the 
British Museum’ is an extremely misleading one, 
for all your readers will have inferred therefrom 
the very reverse of the facts: (1) that the title of 
my published letter to the said Trustees was, as shown 
on cover, purposely left by me to be fixed by the 
British Museum officials; (2) that such letter or 
report presents the results of a further search for 
arguable signalling, that in December, 1923, was 
publicly suggested to me by the then Keeper of 
Printed Books at the British Museum; (3) that the 
code used is not a ‘‘ new variety,”’ but the very same 
as used by me in 1923 in a letter to the Press—when a 
‘* bare possibility ’’ of my having discovered actual 
signalling in the First Folio thereby was_ publicly 
admitted by the Keeper of Printed Books making the 
said suggestion; (4) that my officially advised further 
search has been limited to salient positions in the 
authorized first issues of Shakespeare poetry in volume 


form, and the monument mentioned in the last of 
them; and (5) that | am not a Baconian claimi 
credence for eighty coincidences as signals that Bacon 
was the actual poet Shakespeare, but an open. 
minded investigator offering to take the considered 
judgment of any well-known mathematician as to 
whether traces of signalling are or are not discernible 
among the eighty coincidences tabled as a result of the 
officially advised exhaustive search. 

Copies of the Report (price 1s. 6d.) could only be 
obtained by your readers at my unmentioned address; 
so that they were not given the chance of judging 
for themselves. 

I am, etc., 
J. DENHAM Parsons 


45 Sutton Court Road, Chiswick, W. 


ENGLAND AND THE JEWS 


SIR,—Time was when England was a name to 
conjure with among all the Jewish communities 
throughout the world. No other modern State has 
ever aroused such emotions of esteem, confidence, and 
gratitude among a people who did not owe it the least 
political allegiance as England once did among the 
Jews. The reason for this phenomenon was the 
spirit of liberalism and humanitarianism that ani- 
mated British foreign policy in the nineteenth century, 
and which was equally expressed in welcoming political 
and religious refugees to this country and in protesting 
against any persecutions committed in other lands. 
England’s sympathy for the Jews was notably shown 
in the instructions given to the first British consuls 
sent to Palestine, who were requested to befriend all 
Jews there who did not enjoy the protection of any 
other Power. It was continuously demonstrated 
during the last two decades of the century, when suc- 
cessive hosts of Jewish victims of Russian oppression 
were readily admitted to these shores, and when the 
British Government made stern representations to such 
countries as Persia and Morocco on the occasion of 
attacks upon their Jewish inhabitants. And the same 
feeling found generous expression in the offer made 
in 1903 to the Zionist Organization of a large territory 
in British East Africa for an autonomous Jewish settle- 
ment—an offer that, on various grounds, proved 
unrealizable. With the introduction of the Aliens 
Act of 1905, which severely affected the immigration 
of Jews, there was an inevitable cooling of Jewish 
sentiment for England, but the old emotion of esteem 
and gratitude was restored even in an enhanced degree 
during the war by the Balfour Declaration. 

That historic pronouncement was hailed by Jews 
throughout the world with a joyous and_ frenzied 
enthusiasm as though it betokened the imminent end 
of their exile and the veritable fulfilment of Biblical 
prophecies. The Jewish National Home, which the 
British Government undertook to assist in establishing 
in Palestine, was a term unknown in political termi- 
nology, but its early interpretation in authoritative 
quarters amply satisfied Jewish aspirations. Viscount 
Cecil, then a member of the Cabinet, construed it as 
‘« Judea for the Jews ’’; President Wilson, in a special 
message, used the term ‘‘ Jewish Commonwealth ”; 
and the Labour Party adopted resolutions in favour of 
‘‘a free State under international guarantee in which 
the Jews should have complete freedom of develop- 
ment.”’ 

All the more disappointed, therefore, were the 
Jewish people when they became acquainted with the 
articles of the Palestine Mandate, which formed 4 
rather feeble echo of all the glorious talk about 4 
Jewish Commonwealth; and this disappointment was 
coupled with disillusion when, in July, 1922, on 
very eve of the confirmation of the Mandate by the 
League of Nations, the British Government issued @ 
White Paper, which explained the Jewish National 
Home to be merely “ the further development of the 
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existing Jewish community” in Palestine. This 
writing down of Jewish hopes had been anticipated in 
practice by the Palestine Government. The Military 
Administration had all along shown itself hostile to 
the Zionist idea while the Civil Administration, even 
though professing more sympathy, manifested little 
desire to accelerate the establishment of the Jewish 
National Home. It was this attitude of apathy on the 

of the authorities that was largely responsible for 
the Arab attacks upon the Jews in 1920 and 1921, and 
it was this same factor that accounted in great measure 
for the more destructive riots of last August. 

The actual administration of the Mandate during the 
last decade has shown that England does not take 
very seriously the pledge of 1917. The admission of 
Jews to Palestine has always been subject to elaborate 
restrictions severely applied, and all those allowed to 
enter have to pay a head tax of one pound for the 
privilege. Although the Mandatory Power is obliged 
to encourage the close settlement of Jews on State and 
waste lands not required for public purposes, so far 
not a single square inch of land has been given to the 
Jews, while a vast tract at Beisan has been given to 
Arabs, who have offered part of it at inflated prices to 
Jews. The Government grant for Jewish education is 
much below the amount to which the Jewish schools 
are entitled on the basis of the ratio that Jewish school- 
children form of the total, while the amount'given for 
Jewish health work is insignificant. Several Jewish 
officials have been squeezed out of the Government 
service; other Jews are not appointed to any high 
positions; and the share of employment on public 
works given to Jews is far below the ratio of the 
population. 

But much worse than ail these grievances is the 
suspension of Jewish immigration into Palestine, 
which has been in force since the middle of May. The 
Palestine Government had authorized the admission 
of 2,300 immigrants (in addition to 1,000 approved last 
February), but the British Government revoked that 
decision pending the report of Sir John Hope Simpson, 
who has been sent out to report on questions of land 
settlement and immigration. As the Palestine Govern- 
ment had satisfied itself after careful examination that 
the 2,300 immigrants were required immediately for 
various works, the plea of the British Government that 
it has imposed the embargo for economic reasons is 
transparently untenable. The sole reason is obviously 
a political one—to appease the Arabs who were 
responsible for the August riots and who are clamour- 
ing for the abolition of the Balfour Declaration. Jews 
in all parts of the world have protested against the 
action of the British Government, but the latter has 
so far made no sign of relenting. 

At the recent meeting of the Permanent Mandates 
Commission in Geneva Dr. Drummond Shiels, in the 
course of his statement on last year’s disturbances in 
Palestine, said that the Jewish people should not 
criticize the British Government but should show 
confidence in it. Either Dr. Shiels is unaware of the 
grounds on which criticism has been levelled against 

e conduct and policy of England in Palestine, or he 
imagines that, the Jews can keep their peace in the face 
of the succession of blows and shocks received from 
the august quarters of Downing Street. _It is idle to 
expect them to manifest trust in a Government that 
“as so sadly betrayed them and strayed so far from 
its oft-repeated pledge. How can a National Home 
for the Jewish people be established if Jews are not 
allowed to come into Palestine to build it? Once upon 
a time England, without any obligation, actively be- 
friended the Jews in Palestine; now, despite her 
mandatory obligations, she tramples upon Jewish rights 
in regard to that country. What can Jews now think 
of England? 

I am, etc., 
IsRAEL COHEN 


Child’s Hill, N.W.2 


IN GENERAL 


NOTICED a hardy annual of French life and 
[ sever thrusting up its head in a Paris newspaper 

the other day. Shall the suppressed portions of 
the Goncourts’ ‘ Journal’ be made accessible? Or 
shall they lie yet another decade in the discreet gloom 
of the Bibliothéque Nationale? A year or so back, a 
special examination of these oft-disputed papers was 
carried out, and it was decided that the time was not 
yet ripe. The door clanged to. But there are still 
ardent and enquiring souls, it would seem, who keep 
hanging about the doorstep, fingering the lock, and 
even kicking impatiently on the panels. And I really 
don’t blame them. What an amazing storehouse of 
nineteenth-century anecdote and portraiture, impres- 
sions and speculations, those nine existing volumes are ! 
Nobody who has caught the savour of Edmond and 
Jules de Goncourt, as they exist self-portrayed in these 
diaries, can help chafing at the thought of that linger- 
ing day when fresh instalments, of considerable length 
it is said, will be given to the world. May it not be 
too late in coming! Yet even as deathbed reading 
they would be delectable. . 

The novels of the Goncourts, whether written in 
collaboration during Jules’s lifetime or by the surviving 
Edmond alone, are not nowadays much read in 
England; nor are their works on social or artistic 
history, although all are full of curious and intricate 
erudition ingeniously set forth. And the immense 
mass of the ‘ Journal,’ which begins with that fateful 
December morning in 1851 when Louis Napoleon 
effected his coup d’état and the brothers Goncourt 
published their first novel, and runs on into the middle 
*nineties, has only been translated in small and not 
altogether characteristic portions, in a study of the 
brothers’ career published over thirty years ago. 

But the newspaper reference which I mentioned has 
made me turn back once again to the first of the nine 
volumes; and, as has happened before, I am left 
wondering at the rich, kaleidoscopic mass of raw 
material which almost every page presents. How 
many men of letters must have run through these 
pages exclaiming, with Bliicher, that this would indeed 
be a wonderful city to sack! True, the character of 
the Goncourts is not exactly sympathetic to most 
people, even to their admirers. They were self-centred 
and, in spite of their immense sacrifices to the practice 
of their craft, self-indulgent. The very intensity of 
their cerebration is often exasperating ; even with their 
mistresses, one feels, their interest is in observing, 
noting, recording, rather than with simple direct feel- 
ing. Nature they loathed, and next to Nature, Man. 
To English readers especially, I fancy, there is some- 
thing uncongenial in the attitude of mind sketched in 
such an entry (one of many similar) as this, of May 
1857: 


How insipid a thing is the countryside, and what poor 
company for militant thinking! That calm, that silence, 
that immobility, those great trees with their leaves wilt- 
ing in the heat, curling back like webbed feet . . . it is all 
a delight for women and children and lawyers’ clerks. 
But does not the thinking man feel ill at ease before the 
enemy, as before the work of God which will in time 
consume him, making manure and pasture of his 
philosopher’s brain? In the stone of cities you escape 
these ideas. 


And again, in August, 1859: 


I’ve measured it—in the country you need one guest 
to the acre. 


But there is unending fascination in the. Goncourts’ 
museum of curiosities, historical or contemporary. 
One moment they are exclaiming on the strange blend- 
ing of luxury and poverty that made up ‘‘fashionable”’ 
Paris as revealed by the fact that every winter three 
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thousand riding-habits were deposited in the Mont 
de Piété. The next, they are methodically setting 
down the nine elements with which Napoleon I ‘‘ under- 
took to found a civilized society in Egypt,’’ these 
being : 

1. A company of actors. 

2. A company of ballerinas. 

3- At least three or four puppet-shows. 

4. A hundred French women. 

5. Doctors, surgeons, pharmacists. 

6. Fifty gardeners. 

7. Liquor manufacturers and distillers. 

8. 200,000 pints of brandy. 

g- 30,000 ells of blue and scarlet cloth. 


Again, they are recording a striking picture of the 
basis of education which fathers gave their sons dur- 
ing Napoleonic times: one of their elderly relatives 
recalled the reasoning of his father : 


“You must know Latin ’’ [he had said], ‘‘ for if you 
know Latin you can make yourself understood anywhere. 
You must learn to play the violin, because if you are a 
prisoner of war in some village you can play for the 
villagers to dance, and that will earn you a few pence; 
or if you’re a prisoner in a town, you will be taken for a 
young man of distinction, of good family, and doors will 
be opened which will make useful acquaintances for you. 
And then, you must be able to sleep on a gun-carriage as 
easily as on a bed, and to get you accustomed to that, you 


shall sleep for a week on a blanket fastened to the floor 
with four nails.”’ 


How sharply that conjures up the spirit of a decade 
when war and the wanderings of war must have 
seemed to be the norm for years ahead ! 

Portraits of contemporaries, of course, abound; in 
the first volume alone, Flaubert, Gautier, Sainte-Beuve, 
Baudelaire, Gavarni, are all acutely observed and 
dexterously recorded, in feature, gesture, and turn of 
phrase; and the gallery grows richer as the years 
advance. Nor did they omit to turn their carefully 
trained powers of observation on to their own 
peculiarities: they note, without comment, their in- 
ability to see anything in real life which is not a 
recollection of something in art—to them a horse in a 
stable—is Géricault, a cooper working in a courtyard 
is a wash-drawing of Bossieu; with a smile they 
observe how one day they take steps to sell some 
securities in order to pay for the publication of one 
of their books, but do not trouble to glance at the 
stock-exchange prices in the daily paper. And the round 
of events in their lives is at times so alarmingly 
monotonous in its civilized quality, that one brother 
recalls that his sole ‘‘ adventure ’’ in life befell him in 
his nurse’s arms, when he loudly admired a too- 
expensive toy in a window, and a passing gentleman 
stepped up and bought it for him! 

Pessimism and cynicism, of course, run through the 
* Journal’ from first to last—to a great extent one 
could only expect it, in view of the wretched health 
which they (one is tempted to italicize the word) 
enjoyed. They never tired of viewing with all 
Richelieu’s alarm the spread of popular education. 
They were quite ready to believe that ‘‘a government 
would last for ever if only it provided daily two things 
—for the mob, fireworks, and for the bourgeoisie, a 
sensational lawsuit.’’ And to close the annals of the 
year 1861 comes one of their many mournful glimpses 
into the future : 


‘I sometimes think that a day will come when the 
modern peoples will enjoy an Americanized god, a deity 
who will have had quite human existence, and regard- 
ing whom there will be clear newspaper accounts. This 
god will figure in churches, his image no longer elastic 
and depending on the fancy of the artist, no longer float- 
ing on the handkerchief of St. Veronica, but caught and 
fixed in a photographic portrait. . . Yes, I can imagine 
a photograph of a god wearing spectacles. And when 
that day comes, civilization will be at its apex, and there 
will be steam gondolas seen in Venice. 

Quincunx 


NEW NOVELS 


Generals Die In Bed. By Charles Yale Harrison, 
Douglas. 7s. 6d. 


lll Wind. By H. E. L. Mellersh. Chapman and 
Hall. 7s. 6d. 


The Price of Victory. By J. D. Strange. The 
Bodley Head. 7s. 6d. 


OME future historian of literature will perhaps 
G wnt a chapter on the decline and fall of the 
English war-novel. If he attempts to discover 

why it declined and fell, he may decide that the 
process was due, not so much to the shortcomings 
of the writers, as to the jaded appetites of the 
readers. Most English war-novels, it is true, deal 
with the Western Front, where there was little 
variety and movement. The result is that the same 
set of events recur, with few permutations, in them 
all. But side by side with these similarities which, 
by the way, have something tragically impressive 
about them, there are often very marked contrasts 
in treatment and general tendency. It is clear, for 
example, that a man who calls his  war-novel 
‘ Generals Die In Bed’ will not approach his subject 
in the same way as the author of ‘ Ill Wind.’ Not 
that Mr. Harrison’s book is as trenchant as his title 
might suggest. He is rather too fond of short jerky 
sentences arranged thus: 

We wake up. 

The train has come to a stop. 

It is dawn. 


But in his slap-dash, hit-or-miss way he reproduces 


“some vivid scenes in the trenches and elsewhere, 


among the Canadian troops. His descriptions are 
better than his meditations, and he is most effective 
at his simplest, as, for example, when he writes: 
Up in the sky we see flashes of lightning; but we 
cannot hear the thunder for the roar of the artillery. ... 
The barriage lifts. . . . We can hear the thunder now; it 
is tame after the barrage. 


The implications of Mr. Mellersh’s title lead us to 
expect more optimism than he actually offers. It 


is only on the last few pages that he rather luke-, 


warmly argues that good may come out of evil, but 
he seems a little uncertain whether, even so, the 
war can be regarded as having been altogether worth 
while. For the rest, his book is a detailed account 
of the war experiences of a young officer who went 
straight from school into the army. Mr. Mellersh’s 
style is not of the kind which takes the reader’s 
breath away with delightful admiration. He is too 
much addicted to clichés of expression and thought, 
especially when he moralizes or reflects. His narra- 
tive, however, has a documentary value which makes 
up for its lack of artistic finesse. The military and 
human progress of his hero is recorded with a sharp- 
ness of outline which can be achieved only by 
creative imagination or first-hand knowledge. And 
in an instructive paragraph he sums up this aspect of 
the matter, thus: 

Guy, during his first visit to France, had kept some- 
what near intact his innate belief that war . . . was brave 
and glorious. At his second, he had been persuaded that 
this war at least was perhaps “‘ a bit rag-time ’’. . . . But 
now, at a third inspection, he was coming to the con- 
clusion that all his previous estimates were ridiculously 
wrong and that, to say the least of it, ‘‘ rag-time ”’ was 
a totally inadequate expression. 

Mr. Strange also deals with the special case of 
the boy-soldier. His book is astonishingly unequal 
in quality, so much so that it reads like the work 
of two men—one with a gift for selective realism 
and the other almost devoid of any literary sense 
whatever. Thus, here is a barrack-square echo, the 
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faithful phonetics and substance of which shows that 
the author has a good ear and a good memory : 
Now then, ‘you narrer-gutted, pidgeon-chested, flat- 
footed, bow-legged sons of bitches, le’ me see yer jump 
ter it, or I’ll put yer through ther ‘oop! When I ses 

“Stan d’ease,”’ carry yer lef’ foot orf a full pace, ’t 

n’angle for’five ‘grees, at ther same time placing ther 

‘ands smartly be’ind ther back, ’n remain steady. Jes 

remember I ain’t sed ‘‘ Stan’ easy,”’ an’ if I sees yer so 

much as blink yer eyelids—I’ll see that yer for the ‘igh 
jump in two ticks o’ a nanny goat’s flapper! 

And then there is a page describing a colonel’s 
farewell speech to a draft leaving for the front, 
which is a little masterpiece of surprise irony. If 
the bulk of Mr. Strange’s novel were as good as 
this, ‘The Price of Victory’ would have been 
among the best of the war-books. Unfortunately, 
the subject-matter, a good deal of which is quite 
remarkable, has been handicapped by much slovenly, 
commonplace or stilted writing. Sometimes it man- 
ages to overcome the handicap, as in the chapter 
headed ‘‘ Gas!’ which reveals a power independent 
of literary resources. In a less degree the same 
applies to the account of the German attack in 
March, 1918. From here onwards the book ought 
to have been carefully abridged. Crudity gains the 
upper hand, and not even the author’s evident 
sincerity of purpose will free him from the suspicion 
of libelling the war. His lack of economy in handling 
his material also endangers his credibility. And 
credibility is the war-novelist’s most precious asset. 


REVIEWS 


THE AMERICAN WAY 


What’s Right with America. By Sisley Huddle- 
ston. Harrap. tos. 6d. 


HE title should be noted carefully. Mr. Sisley 

Huddleston, that old traveller, that detached 
observer of many countries, has combined three objects, 
rarely found in harmony, in his latest book. For 
years he has been, among many other things, a regular 
contributor to the Christian Science Monitor, a paper 
unlike most of its kind in that it is often read and 
admired by people who have no interest in its particular 
religious beliefs. This journal is admitted to be com- 
prehensive in its scope, well informed in its articles, 
and, to a casual reader, little but its title suggests any 
denominational bias. With American hospitality, 
then, it one day suggested that Mr. Huddleston should 
be its guest in the United States, that he might add to 
his observations of European countries materials from 
the American scene. ‘ What’s Right with America ’ 
is the fruit of his visit, but a moment’s reflection shows 
that his theme was a delicate one. 

Only a very old hand, I think, could have found his 
solution to the problem. In the first place, a guest 
must be wary in criticism. Secondly, the other tempta- 
tion to flattery must be avoided by a trained observer 
who will also have readers here. Lastly, while public 
interest in America is great on this side, the stream of 
books upon that puzzling country seems to have left 
little room for originality. To combine appreciation 
with balance and with a point of view relatively fresh 
was Mr. Huddleston’s object. Recalling the books 
that he had read by previous travellers, he noticed that 
they were generally critical, and often fixed upon defects 
and on the impressions that had seemed disagreeable 
to the visitors. Clearly, therefore, there would be 
some novelty, and a positive use, in ruling out such 
criticisms, and in enlarging upon the virtues and the 
values that had struck him in American ways. This 
attitude, at the same time that it should instruct his 
uropean readers on matters that travellers frequently 


omit, could not but be agreeable to his American hosts, 
and would be a fit return for their hospitality. His 
ingenious title emphasizes his particular point of view. 
It also protects him from the charge of having seen 
everything through rosy glasses. The reader is warned 
from the start that Mr. Huddleston is writing of roses, 
and, for the time being, is not touching upon any 
thorns. 

The real distinction of the book, the character that 
makes it fresh and instructive, is that the author has 
undoubtedly caught the American point of view. His 
very tone is resilient. Some of the more obvious fruits 
of American ways we all know, but the point of view 
that inspires them is still too little understood in this 
country. That the author is not an American himself has 
been of value, for he knows where persuasiveness is 
needed, which are the points most strange to us, where 
our obtuseness is greatest, and which is the method 
of approach most convenient to English comprehen- 
sion. I do not say that he has entirely succeeded, that 
he has written a masterpiece of information, that indul- 
gence is nowhere overpressed ; but I do say that he has 
achieved his main object, that he has caught the 
American attitude, and that such exaggerations as we 
may feel are faults almost necessary to his presenta- 
tion. To see their doings and ideas as Americans 
themselves understand them must be an essential pre- 
liminary. Where the language of the lips divides 
nations, this is admitted at once; but_it is equally true 
of foreign ideas and behaviour, and the apparent like- 
ness between the English and the American languages 
blinds both of them too often to this truth. The 
American feels differently, thinks differently, from 
the European, and Mr. Huddleston is an instructive 
interpreter. 

On all the minor aspects of a foreign country, on 
the little and revealing incidents of travel, the author 
writes with his familiar skill. These make pleasant 
pages, but they are not the heart of the book. This 
deals, at welcome length, with what he calls the 
** industrial revolution ’’ in America, with its repudia- 
tion of the old conception of capital, profits, and 
wages, with the business ideas of Mr. Ford, with the 
recent conviction that ‘‘ the secret of national success 
is not large profits and low wages, but low costs and 
high wages.’’ The argument is not up and down, like 
ours, from crest to trough of trade, from boom to 
slump, but a regulated circle: 


Mass production there cannot be unless there is pro- 
duction for the masses. Production for the masses there 
cannot be unless the masses are well paid. So the 
rhythm of American industry is entirely different from the 
rhythm of European industry, where low wages are 
regarded as advantageous by the employers and where even 
the employees, through their trade unions, ask only for 
a living wage . . . . always restricted by an imaginary 
limiting line as it is not restricted in the United States. 
The American (I speak broadly) has discovered that there 
need be no restriction in production—for saturation will 
only be reached when every man or woman in the country 
has purchased everything that he or she requires; and we 
are a long way from that. He has discovered that there 
need be no restriction in earnings, which are solely 
conditioned by production. 


Improvements increase output; this, if there is a 
market, promises greater profits; these allow higher 
wages; these permit the producer to consume more. 
The profits are divided among the public (by cheaper 
goods), the workman (by higher wages), the business 
and its directors (by fresh capital, so as further to 
increase production and wages while reducing the cost 
of the product once again). The idea of over-pro- 
duction is a bogy and laughed at in America, for, on 
this theory, it would mean that the world tad no wants 
left. That, roughly, is the theory; and our sceptics 
have a further chapter on Detroit, together with an 
appendix in which the author answers the objections 
that have met him on this subject before. All this is 
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well worth understanding and considering. The size, 
the still untapped resources, and the population of 
America are many times greater than ours, but these 
differences do not mean that the American way is 
inapplicable, in its degree, to this country. A different 
point of view is first wanted: the difference implied 
by Mr. Huddleston’s chapter on American optimism. 
To an American, Europe is shackled by its past; is 
nervous of change; is slow to experiment; and 
Americans themselves believe that their way could be 
taken here, if we had the will and the resiliency. 
They are right, one may fancy; but, at the same 
time, one may entertain the business notions without 
embracing the gospel, as it has been called, of Mr. 
Ford. From this book one sees what is meant by this 
“‘gospel of business,’’? and it seems natural to 
America to raise into a ‘‘ gospel’’ what we should 
consider a limited economic plan. The six-hour day, 
the five-day week, every comfort for everyone, is all 
right as far as it goes, but the conditions which make 
it possible have also attendant disadvantages. Just 
because we are not blind to them, there is no reason 
why we should not experiment, and I have followed, 
deliberately, Mr. Huddleston’s method in confining this 
notice to what seem to me the good points of his book. 
Just as you can accept a man’s metaphysics without 
endorsing his philosophy, you can entertain an economic 
plan, or learn of another country, without identifying 
it with civilization. The main thing to do is to 
appreciate a very different point of view, and I recall 
no book by an Englishman which presents more clearly 
modern America’s. OsBERT BURDETT . 


THE WOMAN WHO LOVED MONEY 


Hetty Green: A Woman Who Loved Money. By 


Boyden Sparkes and Samuel Taylor Moore. 
Heinemann. tos. 6d. 


H ETTY GREEN, who had during her lifetime 
already become something of a legend ‘‘ on ”’ 
Wall Street, was not only the second richest woman 
whom the world has known, but fills a unique niche 
even in the strange gallery of famous misers. Her 
wealth has been estimated variously at between fifteen 
and twenty millions. The latter was the amount of the 
fortune said to have been left by Russell Sage to his 
widow, and if Mrs. Sage had more dollars, Mrs. Green 
could at least console herself with the knowledge that 
she had made the bulk of her vast fortune and not 
inherited it. It is in this respect that she was so 
exceptional as a miser, a type more prone to hoard 
than to make great sums of money. 

Her character was a fascinating mixture of opposites. 
Even as a girl she was miserly and desirous of wealth. 
Although a member of the richest family of the pros- 
perous New Bedford whaling community, she grudged 
the price of feminine footwear, and wore boots made 
of men’s tops bought at wholesale prices, which she 
cobbled to soles, also bought wholesale. When she 
went to New York and her father handed her $1,200 
to go on with, she returned with invested savings of 
$1,000. On this same visit she refused to buy suitable 
clothes, accepted a trousseau from her hostess as a 
gift, and then continued to appear at social functions 
in her usual shabby attire, packing away the unworn 
finery. 

She idolized her only son, yet when she was already 
extremely wealthy she could take him to a charity 
clinic, dressed as a poor woman, for attention to a long- 
standing injury, which subsequently necessitated the 
amputation of a leg. One’s sense of justice is satisfied 
by the knowledge that she was subsequently denounced 
in public as a shining example of the abuse of charity. 

On one occasion, when her banker remonstrated with 
her for imprudence in walking through the streets with 


a valuable bundle of securities, she answered him, 
‘‘ Perhaps you can afford to ride in a carriage—j 
cannot.’’ She never had a settled abode in New York, 
but lived in a series of cheap boarding houses and meap 
flats, in order to avoid liability for taxation, which she 
successfully evaded throughout her life. Yet she 
inspired much affection, and one who knew her well has 
placed it on record that ‘‘ I have never known a person 
who appeared to get more fun out of life.” The key 
to her character is supplied by a phrase of her bio. 
graphers, ‘‘ She would give of herself generously, some. 
times splendidly, but when she was called on to aid 
with money she behaved like one possessed.” Her 
fortune was indeed a ‘‘ malignant growth.’’ Hered. 
tary influences—Hetty Green came of Puritan stock— 
and possibly pre-natal influences helped to make her 
what she was, and although one cannot read this extra- 
ordinarily interesting book without developing a sneak. 
ing affection for the old lady, her type, luckily rare, is 
one for which civilization has no use. The Hunting. 
dons, the Vanderbilts, the Astors, the Harrimans, with 
all their faults, did something to create and consdli- 
date the resources of the United States; Hetty Green 
was a mere moneylender and juggler in paper with an 
uncanny flair for a good investment. 
Davip OcKHaAM 


HARDY AND SEX 


The Human Pair in the Work of Thomas Hardy. 
By Pierre d’Exideuil. Humphrey Toulmin. 
1os. 6d. 


RILLIANT and arresting as M. d’Exideuil’s 
analysis of the sexual side of Hardy’s art undoubt- 
edly is, there are moments when one wonders if the 
greater part of it is not, after all, beside the mark. 
Hardy was not a philosopher, a profound sociologist, or 


PERSONAL 

REMINISCENCES OF 

AUGUSTA BECHER 
1838-1888 


Edited by 
H. C. RAWLINSON 12s net 


Truth: “One of the most live and fascinating 
old memoirs that have appeared for quite a long 
while . . . the England and India of early Vic- 
torian days are brought completely alive again.” 


THE CONFLICT 


A Saga of the Seventh Century 
By E. E. KELLETT I2s net 
Sunday Times: . . an interesting and remark- 
able book. It is a book in which the student of 
history may delight equally with the lover of 
romance. Mr. Kellett has no inconsiderable 
share of the gift of clothing the thin shadows of 
a remote epoch anew with flesh and blood . . .” 


A ROOM IN BERLIN 


By GUNTHER BIRKENFELD 7s 6d 


Saturday Review: . . . is told with a real 
sense of delicacy and none of that forced ab- 
sense of shame so popular with the writers of 
the unnaturally Bright Young People school.” 
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a deeply read historian. Neither was he a close 
observer of social facts. He was first and last a great 
creative artist who was also a humorist and an ironist, 
and he who believes that it was possible at any time to 
take train or other conveyance to the world of Wessex 
he created is strangely mistaken. That world, as 
M. d’Exideuil, of course, sees, exists in the novels and 

ms, and there only. Nevertheless this distin- 

ished French student of the great English novelist 
seems to think it possible to derive a philosophy of life 
and of sex from Hardy’s work, or, at any rate, to read 
a philosophy into it. And it is this impossible task he 
here essays, albeit delightfully. 

Mr. Havelock Ellis in a brief but pregnant introduc- 
tion denounces the folly of applying ‘‘ suck demoded 
metaphysical terms as ‘ optimism ’ and ‘ pessimism ’ ”’ 
to Hardy’s work, but even he seems to believe that 
Hardy dealt with problems that seriously concern the 
politico-economic and moral structure of society. 
Really, of course, the problem Hardy poses continually 
and with infinite variety is the problem of the hard 
case, which no moralist can solve, for which no states- 
man can legislate. The ‘‘cussedness of things’’ Hardy 
seems from the beginning to have found infinitely enter- 
taining ; until having extracted the last scrap of humour 
from the curious or bizarre human embroglios it was 
his delight to invent, the ironist in him sought further 
adventures in which the ironies became awful and the 
catastrophies cosmic. Much, however, as this strange, 
amusing, attractive, or dreadful world of his imagining 
affects those of his readers who take its supposed 
message too much to heart, Hardy himself was at all 
times able to escape from it, and to potter about the 
real countryside just as happily, sanely, and normally 
as if he had been a simple peasant—if such a being 
exists—or a simple country gentleman, than which, of 
course, there is nothing simpler. 

It seems impossible to M. d’Exideuil that Hardy could 
have been as independent an artist as he considered 
himself and almost certainly was, or that his peculiar 
art was peculiarly English and in no way derivative 
from continental sources. As for his ‘‘ pessimism,’’ 
which, such as it was, was but the reflection of the 
irony he cultivated, it does not appear to have affected 
him deeply, however much it may have frightened the 
less humorous of his contemporaries. A more cheerful 
Diogenes, indeed, never eschewed a tub. In later life, 
with ‘Tess’ and ‘Jude’ and the ‘Dynasts’ to his credit 
he admitted the impeachment that he had something in 
common with Schopenhauer, whose message had 
reached him, he declared, through later philosophies. 
This, however, was clearly an afterthought, and we 
may hazard the assumption that if Schopenhauer had 
never written a line, Tess would have been Tess, and 
Jude, Jude, predestined to be the chief actors in the 
great tragedies which Hardy wove round their single- 
minded integrity. 

What of this sex business, of which M. d’Exideuil 
Writes so fully and learnedly, and which he assumes to 
be the main interest of Hardy’s novels? Surely it was 
much less physical than he supposes. The principal 
figures of the Hardy mythology, one might presume, 
Were Artemis and Adonis; not the many-breasted 
Artemis of the Ephesians, nor Adonis the Great Lord 
of Byblos, but the -virginal goddess who destroyed 
Acton for looking upon her, and the Joseph-like youth 
Who fled from the proffered embraces of the Cyprian. 
The Sex problem in which Hardy is most interested is 
Mat in which one or other or both of the partners is 
undersexed; men and women who intellectualize their 

€ affairs disastrously. It is no fertility cult that he 

ebrates; rather does he dramatize sterility, mental 
or physical, against a background of natural and 
formal fecundity. The lusty and the lustful are as a 
tule the villains of his dramas; at best they are but foils 
fo those who distrust their emotions and repress their 


instincts. The suggestion offered by M. d’Exideuil 
that the typical Hardy woman is more the slave of 
primitive passion than is the typical Hardy male is 
belied, one would have thought, by virtually every 
one of the great stories. The typical Hardy world is a 
dying world. Children do not thrive in it, are not even 
seriously considered in it. Consequently, to write of 
such a world as if it were a field for social amelioration, 
or as if Hardy’s creation of it had proved something, 
is to mistake it utterly, and to exchange ‘“‘ the radiant 
exhilaration of Hardy’s art,’’ that Mr. Havelock Elfis 
acclaims, for a supposititious latter-day pamphlet of no 
consequence whatever. 

Yet it is interesting enough to follow M. d’Exideuil 
through the novels as he scrutinizes Hardy’s treat- 
ment of the human pair enmeshed in the tangles of 
circumstance and temperament, with the dice always 
loaded against them, the sport of mocking immortals, 
or should we not be nearer the truth if we said the 
playthings of the destiny which is character, and of the 
arch-ironist of Max Gate who pulled the strings. It is 
agreeable to see how close a Frenchman has drawn to 
the most English of modern writers; and one hopes 
that some day M. d’Exideuil will write of Hardy’s art 
without side glances at a philosophy which, after all, is 
but an illusion of his tidy mind. What, one wonders, 
are his personal preferences in that world where he is so 
intimately at home. Is ‘ Jude’ for him the topmost 
peak, or has he leanings towards ‘ The Mayor of 
Casterbridge,’ or ‘ The Return of the Native’? If 
he inclines to ‘ The Mayor,’ then one will swear it is 
because of Elizabeth-Jane, that gentle and sane and 
almost Gallic realist in a madly romantic English world. 

Frank A. CLEMENT 
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A SWEDE LOOKS AT ENGLAND 


Personalities and Powers. By Knut Hagberg. 
Translated from the Swedish by Elizabeth 
Sprigge and Claud Napier. Lane. 12s. 6d. 


R. HAGBERG does not fail to interest us in his 

new collection of portraits, though they would not 
all be passed by an Academy. A dozen out of the 
fifteen are of famous Englishmen, and it is natural 
for us at the outset to feel flattered at this renewed 
evidence of a Swedish author’s preoccupation with 
our affairs. If we pause to reflect, we may confess 
privately that few, if any, Englishmen could return the 
compliment and present a gallery of significant Swedish 
characters. 

There is a sentimental strain in Dr. Hagberg which 
is noticeable in some of the earlier portraits—Lord 
Melbourne, Disraeli and Gladstone, for instance. Ina 
prefatory note we are made aware that the essay on 
‘ Disraeli and the Fair Sex’ appeared in Sweden 
before the publication of M. Maurois’s ‘ Disraeli,’ a 
point worth making, as the author achieves the same 
light touch in handling Dizzy’s approach, as he himself 
might have called it, to the ‘‘ theme ”’ of love. Other 
aspects are dismissed with the suggestion that no one 
perhaps will ever know Disraeli’s secrets; and again, 
in the essay on Gladstone we are told that ‘‘ no one 
came really close to him; his family were aware that 
he had secrets which none penetrated.’? Unfortun- 
ately, Mrs. Drew’s Diaries, so recently edited by Mrs. 
Masterman, could not have been available to the writer. 

But in any case, it does not give confidence to the 
reader to tell him that the secrets of this or that states- 
man cannot be penetrated. A little pretence of 
omniscience is judicious and pardonable. 
happily, Dr. Hagberg when he warms to his subject, 
undertakes to reveal the secrets which we want to pene- 
trate. He nearly succeeds with Lord Balfour, though 
the intimate touches are lacking. And in four of his 
Englishmen he astonishes by his insight. These are 
the essays on Sir William Harcourt, Rhodes, Kitchener, 
and George Wyndham. The last is the best, perhaps 
because Wyndham was steeped in the literary sense, 
and lent himself the better to the interpretation of a 
man of letters. After a discriminating analysis of \his 
charm, his attainments, and the tragic shortness ,of 
his career, the author sums up: 

Pride, sensitiveness and chivalry rendered his political 
career impracticable. . . . He did not, as his friends 
imagined, die too soon. The year after his death the 
tempest burst forth over Europe. Wyndham described 
himself as wishing to treat life as a lovely garden; its 
flowers were broken on their stalks and its century-old 
trees torn up by the roots. And in the second month of 
the war George Wyndham’s only son, who was to admini- 
ster his inheritance and carry on the proud Wyndham 
tradition, already lay shot through the chest among the 
shell holes of Flanders. 

Rhodes is presented as an almost unique case of a 
man who could serve both God and Mammon. There 
was in him, it is suggested, ‘‘ a sort of synthesis 
between these forces, usually, with justice, considered 
irreconcilable.’’ It is entirely a sympathetic study. In 
the case of Lord Kitchener the author shows himself 
well aware of the extraordinary divergence of testimony 
that exists to his character and acts, and threads his 
way through the maze with considerable success. He 
recognizes the foresight amounting to genius which at 
times he showed, and the almost mystical faculty of 
surmising what the future held in its lap; though at 
other times he could be the ‘‘ stolid, taciturn, slow and 
persevering official ’’: 


In the East, in Africa, in India, Kitchener had qualiti 
‘which, because other white men lacked roel se 
accounted almost supernatural. First and foremost of 
these was his capacity for impressing the natives. . . . 


And, 


Kitchener was at home in Asia. There it was a question 

of commanding or obeying; he could do both. In E 

it was a question of arguing and persuading; Kitcheng 

could do neither. 

The astonishing paper on Mr. Pickwick, who jg 
sandwiched between John Stuart Mill and Isabeli, 
D’Este, and in which Dr. Hagberg discloses himself ag 
a more rumbustious Pickwickian than most of tha 
fraternity, would be quite out of place in this book by 
for one thing: it enables us to understand how the 
author could paint for us a life-like portrait of Sir 
William Harcourt. Not that for a momen 
should one make comparison between Sj 
William and Pickwick, though they had traits jp 
common. It is interesting to find that a Swede cap 
appreciate and sympathetically interpret the jovial sort 
of Englishman, with brains as well as “‘ love of robust 
reality,’’ and it may indicate some Nordic link. Mr, 
Pickwick has been dead in these islands quite a long 
time. Under post-war stress Sir William Harcourt’; 
type is disappearing. Sir William ‘‘ saw the world as 
it was and rejoiced in it ’’; but we cannot do that 
to-day. 


A. P. NicHotson 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Froissart, Chronicler and Poet. By F. S. Shears. 
Routledge. 6d. 


IT is rather noteworthy that although Froissart’s 
work is well known—at first or second hand—to every 
reader of English history or romance, there is no bio 
graphical study of him in English except a translation 
of La Curne de S. Palayé by Johnes in 1810, and 
very little in French. Never was a man’s reputation 
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so lost in that of his work; except Shakespeare there 
is none so impersonal. Why did Chaucer not give us 
a sketch of the court favourite, poet and note taker, 
secretary to the Queen? Professor Shears does all 
that man can do to repair this deficiency. A biography 
of Froissart describes his journeys to the places of 
which he wished to write; chapters on his sources 
explain his outlook on life, and enable us to trace the 
gradual change in his sentiments and the equally 
gradual enlargement of his apprehension of the political 
movements of his time and his attitude to the chivalry 
and the commonalty of England and France, and lastly 
two critical chapters deal worthily with Froissart’s prose 
and verse. The book is illustrated by twelve miniatures, 
ten of them from the famous Breslau manuscript, a 
masterpiece of Burgundian art. The notes are well 
arranged and contain all the necessary references to 
medieval literature, and we can congratulate Professor 
Shears on a fine piece of work which fills a noteworthy 
gap in historical biography. 


Half Gods. A Play in Nine Scenes, By Sidney 
Howard. 


A TRENCHANT but true picture of a certain type 
of American married life. Its naked veracity can be 
appreciated only by those who have lived in New 
York and seen for themselves. Stephen and Hope 
Ferrier, two normal, human, lovable people, have 
been happily married for eight years. In spite of 
their two healthy children and comfortable home, they 
cannot escape the shadow of divorce. The fault 
lies with the wife, who is left with too much leisure 
and too little responsibility, and consequently falls 
a prey to self-analysis. After a six-weeks’ course of the 
study of the subconscious under a Doctor Mannering, 
Hope discovers that her ego is being clamped by 
home and husband, and, like her Nordic counterpart, 
decides to leave her doll’s house for larger fields 
and greater scope for self-expression, But Stephen, 
unlike Torwald, is a man of action, who despises 
talk and who regains his hold upon his ‘‘ Norah ” 
by the original and aboriginal method of hitting her 
over the head—which she fully deserves. The scenes 
between the husband and wife are masterly—her 
futile hankerings and his tolerant exasperation stir 
one’s deepest sympathy. When the play opens we 
see them in their bedroom—Stephen is up and 
shaving—while Hope, buried among her pillows, tries 
hard to stay asleep. He is tired and _ irritable— 
annoyed at the late nights and parties to which she 
constantly drags him. An unpaid gas bill aggravates 
matters, and Stephen has no breakfast. Reproaches 
and recriminations follow and the scene finishes on 
a serious note. What follows is inevitable, and the 
conclusion hopeful and convincing. The working 
out of the various scenes is powerful—and the 
other characters real. Especially interesting are 
Judge Sturgis, the kindly old philosopher, whose 
interest and understanding bring the husband and 
wife together again. Helena—Hope’s elder sister— 
too, is good, with her independence and underlying 
loveliness. So is Pauline, the lady of easy virtue, 
who, though the merest sketch, is a living being, 
full of humour and good-fellowship. Dr. Mannering, 
the Psycho-analyst, is thoroughly typical, and the 
scene in his consulting room of real value to the plot. 


It would be interesting to see the play’ 
play’s appeal to 
a London audience. 


Blue Rhine Black Forest. By Louis Untermeyer. 
Harrap. 7s. 6d. 


THOSE of us who were not brought up on ‘ Grimm’s 
Fairy Tales ’ and ‘ German Legends ’ have here all the 
fomantic stories of the castles on the Rhine, beauti- 
fully illustrated in starlight and storm. Without 

wing something of the pride and veneration every 
German feels for these castles perched up on almost 


inaccessible heights one might fancy they all looked 
much alike, and the Rhine on a cloudy day to be the 
same colour as the Thames at London Bridge; ‘* wide 
and winding ’’ certainly, but not always blue. The 
author also takes us for a tramp through the Black 
Forest—sometimes five hours at a stretch—but Freu- 
denstadt is an important place and well worth the 
walk. He reveals, too, the native charm of the 
mountain villages, which give one the feeling of being 
surrounded by dark firs and almost overwhelmed by 
the Black Forest. Finally, he leaves us at Baden- 
Baden to enjoy a little relaxation or to recover our- 
selves at Dr. Dengler’s sanatorium, though he him- 
self would scorn such delights. 


Joan of the Pilchard. 
7s. 6d. 


THE Mutiny of the Bounty and the long boat voyage 
of Captain Bligh have been woven into a novel with 
the first beginnings of Australian Settlement at Sydney. 
The story begins with a wrongful impressment of a 
sailor on the eve of marriage, and leaves him—alone, 
but with a hope of happiness after hard trial. Miss 
Gaunt is one of our best writers of adventure, and this 
is one of her best books. 


Behind the Lines. 
Kennerley. 6s. 6d. 


THIS is a war story in which there is remark- 
ably little fighting, for the author, who served under 
the name of Lunn, was an officer of the Drake 
battalion of the Naval Division, and was taken 
prisoner almost immediately. The rest of the book 
tells of the life in an officers’ prison with its deadly 
monotony, its amusements and its hardships. The 
story is extremely well told, and has been proved 


to be accurate by a chance meeting of our own with 
a French fellow-prisoner. 


By Mary Gaunt. Benn. 


By Hugh Kingsmill. 
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ACROSTICS 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 436 
(Crosinc Date: First post Thursday, August 7) 


IN TORRID ZONES AND TEMPERATE TWO TREES GROW 
WHOSE FRUITS NUTRITIOUS EVERY CHILD MUST KNOW. 


1. A fissure find, then clip its tai] away. 

2. Resembling a nocturnal bird of prey. 

3. Now fixed to walls, now flying through the air. 
4. Noisy enough poor timid souls to scare. 

5. Grown to maturity, a child no more. 

6. Of Indian coin or British queen the core. 

7. Five-eighths of omnipresence next we need. 

8. Swifter by far than swiftest Arab steed. 

9. Much married man, to several women wed. 
10. Lurks in long grass: be careful where you tread. 
11. In climates hot and damp o’ercomes men most. 
12. Pertaining to the sea and to its coast. 


PUBLISHER’S PRIZE 
The firms whose names are printed on the Competition Coupon 
offer a Weekly Prize in our Acrostic Competition—a book 
reviewed, at length or briefly, in that issue of the SaTturDay 
Review in which the acrostic appears. 


RULES 

1. The book must be chosen when the solution is sent. 

2. It must be pubfished by a firm in the list on the coupon, 
its price must not exceed a guinea, and it must not be one of 
an edition sold only in sets, 

3. The coupon for the week must be enclosed. 

4. Envelopes must be marked ‘* Acrostic ’? and addressed to 
Editor, Sarurpay Review, 9 King Street, London, 

.C.2. 


5. Solutions must reach us not later than the Thursday 


following the date of publication. 
6. Ties will be decided by lot. 


Solution of Acrostic No. 434 


H ypodermi C 
rO Of 
L 
W icke D1! “The wicked are but as_ the 
E astwar D2 chaffe which the winde driveth away.”’ 


> 


Psalm i, 4. 


T ax I 2 The earth revolves from west to east. 
onito N 

nE c K 
R ed-cros S 


Acrostic No. 434. The winner is Mrs. Violet G. Wilson, 32 
Pembridge Villas, W.11, who has selected as her prize ‘ Some 
Personal Experiences,’ by Sir Bampfylde Fuller, K.C.S.1., pub- 
lished by Murray and reviewed by us on July 19 under the title 
‘On the Road to Chaos in India.’ Twelve other competitors 
named this book, thirty-three chose ‘ Fair Pérthshire,’ eleven 
‘The Patriot’s Progress,’ eleven ‘ Black Storm,’ ten ‘ Bright 
Intervals,’ etc. 

Atso Correct. A, E., Ali, Armadale, Barberry, E. Barrett, 
A. de V. Blathwayt, Bolo, Boote, Mrs. Rosa H. Boothroyd, 
Boskerris, Mrs. Robt, Brown, Buns, Mrs, J. Butler, Miss Byng, 
Carlton, Bertram R. Carter, Miss Carter, C. iC. J., J. Chambers, 
Clam, J. R. Cripps, Maud Crowther, Dhualt, Ursula D’Ot, Sir 
Reginald Egerton, Falcon, Farsdon, Cyril E. Ford, Fossil, G. M. 
Fowler, Gay, Glamis, T. Hartland, Iago, Jeff, J. V., Lilian, 
Mrs. A. M. Lole, Theodore D. Lowe, Madge, Martha, J, F. 
Maxwell, Met, George W. Miller, M. Milne, M. I. R., H. de R. 
Morgan, Margaret Owen, Nemo, N. O, Sellam, Peter, F. M. 
Petty, Polamar, Raven, Shorwell, Sisyphus, Stalky, St. Ives, 
Stucco, T. R, N. C., H. M. Vaughan, C. J. Warden, Capt. W. R. 
Wolseley. 

One Licht Wronc. Boris, Charles G, Box, Mrs. Dawson, 
D. L., F. Gray, Hetrians, A. M. W. Maxwell, Lady Mottram, 
Nony, Mrs. Nisbet Price, Rabbits, Rand, Rho Kappa, G. H. 
Rodolph, Miss Daphne Touche, Tyro, A. R. Alvarez, 

Two Licuts Wronc. Chip, Reginald P. Eccles, Dr. J. E. 
Judson. 

Light 5 baffled 10 solvers; Lights 1 and 4, 4; Lights 2 and 
Farspon. Light 8 reads ‘‘ Waleroo”’ in your solution; we 
could not recognize this as merely a misspelling of Wanderoo. 

Met. Glad you have found ‘ The Pearl Divers.’ We are 
asking the publishers to send you the other book, 

Stucco, Camomile. See 1 Henry IV., ii. 4.—Other solvers, 
with not much time at their disposal, might not like to have 
to solve two acrostics in one week, to make up for the one missed 
on June 7. 

Bertram R. Carter. Ochre is a colour in the sense of pig- 
ment or paint; dchros is Greek for pale-yellow. I admit that 
the pun was bad. 


D. E. M.’s 


Pocket Monthly No.1 Price 4d. 
Published NEXT Thursday, August 7th. 
FEATURING :— 


‘““YE OLD FRIARY.” E. C. V. (Author of “ Delicate 
Friends ”) has written special articles re 
** Tablet to Robert Keane,’’ Founder of the 
Hon, Artillery Coy. of Massachusetts, 


YE OLD WINDSOR FERRY AND OLD WINDSOR. 
“BOOKS WORTH WHILE,”’ by D. E, M. 
COMPLETE LIST OF THEATRE TELEPHONES. 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED OLD ORIGINAL 
DRAWINGS. 


BRILLIANT CARTOON, ‘ Buddy Warren.” Now at 
Regal Windsor. 


A UNIQUE MONTHLY. Not obtainable at usual 
bookstalls, 4s. prepays 12 issues, or No, 1 
Copy will be sent on receipt of five halfpenny 
stamps sent direct to :— 


D. E. M., THE FRIARY, OLD WINDSOR, BERKS. 

Printers and Publishers, J, and B. DODSWORTH, 
LTD. (Est. 1782.) 44 and 46 Peartree 
Street, Clerkenwell, E.C.1., where all trade 
orders should be sent. 


The Magnificent New Residential Hotel, Newton Court 
t Hotel, Old Windsor. Thé Dansant and 
Bridge EVERY SUNDAY. Surrounded by 
20 acres of Beautiful Berkshire Country. 
L.G.O. Luxurious Coaches pass the door 
EVERY HALF-HOUR. 


] CUISINE AND STAFF EFFICIENCY SUPERB 


FEATURED IN THIS NUMBER 


Books 


BOOKS—1r100,000 in Stock on all subjects. Please 
state wants and ask for Catalogue No. 433, fon 
the most part First Editions comprising Poetry and 
Belles Lettres. Another Catalogue, No. 436, is 4 
list of New Books at much reduced prices. 


Cricket, Those ‘‘ Ashes.”” The Australian Tour of 1928 by Noble 
6s, Published 15s. 

Noble. The Game’s the Thing. With Foreword by Lord Harris. 
3s. 6d. 

Francisco De Goya by August Mayer, 22s. Published 42s. 

John Sargent. His Life and Work. With Catalogue of his Works. 
by W. H. Downes. 16s. Published 30s, 

Art of Revolver Shooting by Walter Winans. New 13s, & 
Published 25s, 


The Sporting Rifle by Walter Winans. New 18s. 6d. Pub 
lished 25s. 

Balzac’s Droll Stories, Illustrated 16s. 

Novels of the Sisters Bronte. 12 vols. £3 10s. Published 


46 6s. 
Nightside of Japan. With 40 ills. 7s, 9d. Published 12s. 
Jack’s Legends of Smokeover. 4s. Published 7s. 6d. 
George Meredith’s Complete Works. 18 vols. £5 5s. Pub 
lished £7 7s. 
Night Life, London and Paris, Past and Present by Ralph 
Neville. 7s. 9d. Published 16s. 
Rackham’s Illustrations to Cinderella, 1919. 12s. 6d. 
Rackham’s Illustrations to Undine. 1909. 30s. 
Millar’s Plastering, Plain and Decorative. 4th Edition. 22s. 
Nudity in Modern Life by Maurice Parmelee. With introduction 
by Havelock Ellis, 13s. 6d. 
Harper’s Haunted Houses. 7s. Published 12s, 6d. 
Shaw’s St. Joan. Edition de Luxe. £65 5s. 
English Stained Glass by Herbert Read. 50s. Published £5 


BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP (GrevILLE 
14 & 16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
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ART 
A REST HOME FOR ARTISTS 


By ADRIAN BuRY 


HIS week, with the permission of my readers, 
T: should like to leave the noisy arena of 
criticism to discuss a matter in which all artists 
and persons interested in the arts can be unanimous. 
The artist, unlike the business man who is solely 
concerned with material success, is the sport of ’ 
fortune. The fact that he starts out in quest of an 
jdeal rather than a reality leaves him open to the 
slings and arrows of life. © 

Nor is it a question of quality. The history of art 
proves that some of the greatest painters have lived 
all their lives in a condition of financial insecurity. 
They may have had the ability for success, but tem- 
perament, a lack of business methods, or mere 
indifference to anything but the actual need for self- 
expression has frustrated them, and left them un- 
provided for. 

It is, therefore, a very pleasant task to give 
publicity to a new institution for artists who are in 
need of rest and recuperation at a nominal fee. I 
refer to the Mount Pleasant Artists’ Rest Home at 
Rickmansworth, Hertfordshire, which was opened 
some months ago by Sir David Murray, R.A. When 
I visited this place recently, I was much impressed 
by the beauty of the locality. The house, which 
stands on an eminence overlooking the town, is the 
gift of Mr. Francis William Reckitt, himself an 
artist. 

The situation of the house is both rural and very 
accessible from London. There are well kept gardens, 
a bowling green and a lawn for clock golf. The 
neighbouring country affords many subjects for 
landscape painters. The house itself is commodiously 


planned and the lounge, writing room and dining 
room are illuminated by great windows looking 
south. There is a library, and the nine bedrooms 
are each fitted with a hot and cold water supply. 
Adjacent to the house is Mr. Reckitt’s own studio, 
at the disposal of the guests. 

Any artist requiring a rest or change, will find 
here all the amenities conducive to _ health 
and happiness. Although it is an endowed institution, 
there is no suggestion of charity, and the rules 
governing the conduct of the house and its guests 
are by no means exacting. Artists are admitted 
for three weeks, but this period can be extended 
at the discretion of the Trustees, provided it does 
not interfere with other applicants awaiting admission. 
There is a small charge of £1 per week for con- 
valescents, which is an inclusive fee for board and 
accommodation, but visitors may pay more if they 
wish to do so. All male painters, sculptors, engravers 
and architects, not in need of surgical or special 
treatment, and musicians and writers belonging to 
certain clubs are eligible. 

Mr. Reckitt, in showing me over the little estate, 
discussed the genesis of his scheme with me. For 
many years his interests have been in art and artists, 
and he had long cherished the idea of creating the 
Mount Pleasant Home. But for the war it would 
have been in existence long ago. He lived in an 
old cottage at Rickmansworth, and he first thought 
of enlarging it. 

All of us who have any experience of the pre- 
carious existence of the artist who depends solely 
upon work of an uncommercial kind cannot but be 
grateful to Mr. Reckitt for the enthusiasm and ideal- 
ism with which he has founded this happy haven. 

Applicants for admission are requested to apply to 
Mr. J. G. G. Paterson, the Resident Secretary, who 
will send particulars in detail. 
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THE CITY 


Lombard Street, Thursday 


USINESS on the Stock Exchange is now 
B reduced to that low level generally experienced 

during the holiday season, and which on the 
present occasion is aggravated by world-wide con- 
ditions of depression which have reduced public 
interest in stocks and shares in so pronounced a 
manner during recent months. The declaration of 
interim dividends by the big railways caused rather 
less interest than is usually the case. Traffic re- 
turns had been consistently bad during the first 
twenty-six weeks of the current year and the falling 
off in revenue had been a foregone conclusion. A 
fact that must not be overlooked, however, is that 
the price of home railway counters had already been 
very seriously depreciated. The question arises as to 
how far this movement had not already discounted the 
results shown last week. While the London, Midland 
and Scottish Railway in declaring an interim dividend 
of 1 per cent. are making the smallest distribution in 
the history of the company, the Great Western 
Railway’s declaration of 2} per cent. was quite up 
to market anticipations. The fact that the net 
revenue of this company only showed a decrease of 
under £300,000, in these circumstances, must be 
deemed satisfactory, and I certainly incline to the 
opinion that anyone locking away Great Western 
ordinary stock at the present level should be well 
satisfied with the result in the course of the next 
twelve months. 


ARGENTINE RAILS 


Just as our home railways have experienced de- 
creased traffics, so have others in various parts of the 
world. The prices of the ordinary stocks of 
Argentine Rails have all suffered serious depreciation 
as a result of a setback in revenues owing to low 
commodity prices. This depreciation in the prices 
of Argentine ordinary stocks has led to a marking 
down of prior charges to what I consider is an 
unjustifiably low level. In view of the strong position 
of the leading Argentine Railway Companies and the 
conservative policy which has been adopted in the 
past, interest on debentures and dividends on pre- 
ference stocks do not appear to be in the least 
jeopardized by the factors above referred to. In 
these circumstances, the opportunity appears a 
somewhat unique one for acquiring such counters as 
Buenos Ayres Great Southern 4 per cent. debenture 
stock, Central Argentine 5 per cent. debenture 
stock, and the first preference issues of these railways 
at very attractive levels. 


NEWSPAPER SHARES 


During the past twelve months I have drawn 
the attention of readers of these notes to the shares 
of the newspaper companies of Lord Rothermere’s 
group as suitable media for permanent investment 
purposes. Owing to general conditions, these have 
depreciated considerably in price and are now standing 
at exceptionally attractive levels. The last issued 
reports from these companies were particularly satis- 
factory. Taking Associated Newspapers, Limited, the 
company which owns the Daily Mail, the Overseas 
Daily Mail, the Evening News, the Sunday Dispatch, 


the Daily Mail (Atlantic Edition) and a_ controlling 
interest in the Anglo-Newfoundland Development 
Company, Limited, the balance sheet to March 4 
last showed that the company’s investments in British 
Government and American and Canadian securities, 
all of which are readily realizable, together with 
cash in hand, totalled over £1,500,000. Further, 
no value was shown in the balance sheet for goodwill 
and copyrights, while the reserve fund figured at 
%#400,000, and creditors and contingencies reserves 
"41,140,179. The profits for the year, after making 
ample provision for depreciation, and providing for 
income tax, amounted to no less a sum _ than 
41,245,323. Shareholders have received regular 
dividends of 40 per cent. for several years on their 
deferred shares, and, that the directors were adopting 
a conservative policy in making this distribution js 
discernible from the fact that earnings on the deferred 
shares last year were equivalent to very nearly 52} 
per cent. I consider Associated Newspaper deferred 
shares a particularly attractive investment at the 
present price—a description I would also give to 
Daily Mirror shares, Daily Mail Trust shares and the 
shares of the Sunday Pictorial Company. 


GAUMONT CORPORATION 


Holders of shares in the Gaumont British Picture 
Corporation, Limited, have found their interest very 
disappointing, as the shares during the last year or 
two have suffered from very serious depreciation in 
price. Next September the report will be issued 
for the year ended March 31 last, and, while | 
am hopeful this will show an improvement on the 
previous year’s figures, it will not reflect what | 
believe to be the considerably improved position of 


‘the company which has materialized during recent 


months. 


ELECTRICITY COMPANIES 


Despite general conditions, it is satisfactory to note 
that the prices of the shares of the principal electric 
supply companies continue to be very well maintained. 
The attention of readers of these notes has in the 
past on several occasions been drawn to the various 
counters of this market, which still appear well worth 
acquiring for permanent investment purposes. While 
the majority of this class possess attractions, par- 
ticular attention is drawn to the ordinary shares 
of the County of London Electric Supply Company, 
the ordinary shares of the Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
Electric Supply Company, and the ordinary shares 
of the Northampton Electric Light and Power Com- 
pany. In addition to their present earning capacity 
and future prospects, two factors in connexion with 
this class of investment must not be overlooked. 
the first that the custom prevails, as new capital is 
required, to raise it by issuing ordinary shares on 
bonus terms to existing holders; and the second, 
the possibility that some of the smaller companies 
will be acquired by those American interests which 
are pursuing a policy of rationalization as regards 
certain of our electric supply companies. 

Taurus 


COMPANY MEETINGS 


In this issue will be found reports of the meetings of 
Threlfall’s Brewery, Covent Garden Properties and 
Tanganyika Concessions. 
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Company Meetings 
THRELFALL’S BREWERY 


PROGRESS OF THE BUSINESS MAINTAINED 


The Forty-Third Annual Genera] Meeting of Threlfall’s 
Brewery Co., Ltd., was held on July 30 at the Cannon Street 
Hotel, E.C., Major C, M. Threlfall, J -P. (chairman of the 
company) presiding. 

The chairman said: Ladies and Gentlemen, since our meeting 
last year, your board has had to contend with difficulties in 
trading conditions far surpassing any experienced in recent years. 
Your directors have, therefore, given very careful thought and 
attention to the situation thus created, and have effected economies 
wherever practicable, It is largely due to this policy that your 
board is enabled once again to submit results showing that the 

ess of the company is still maintained. 

During the past year your directors have maintained their 
policy of rebuilding, altering and improving many of the com- 
pany’s licensed premises with the approval of the licensing: 
justices, whose attitude in this direction, 1 am pleased to say, 
is not only helpful but encouraging. New premises are still in 
course of erection, both in the Liverpool and Salford districts. 

Your directors have arranged for extensive alterations and 
additions to be carried out at the Trueman Street Brewery, Liver- 
pool, the capacity of which is now taxed to its utmost by the 
acquisition and closing of subsidiary breweries and the purchase of 
additional licensed properties in recent years. 

The gross profit for the year is £459,446 12s. 2d., and, after 
writing off for depreciation of properties, plant, furniture and 
fixtures, and increasing the fire insurance fund to £59,050, there 
remains a net trading profit of £419,743 19s. 9d. 

After deducting interest on debenture stock, interest on deposits, 
directors’ fees, compensation levy and adding transfer fees and 
bank interest, there is a net profit of £354,996 16s, 8d. for the 
year, which, together with the carry-forward from last year, 
makes a total of £830,586 Os. 3d. to be dealt with. 

I now beg to move the adoption of the report and accounts, 
and that a dividend be paid at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum 
on the preference shares and a dividend at the rate of 20 per cent. 
per annum on the ordinary shares for the half-year ended June 
30, 1930, which, with the interim dividends, make 6 per cent. on 
the preference and 20 per cent. on the ordinary shares for the 
year. The amount carried forward to next year is £529,068 2s. 3d. 

Mr, George M. Galloway (managing director) seconded the 
motion which was carried unanimously. 


COVENT GARDEN PROPERTIES 


INCREASE IN RENTS AND INTEREST 


The Fifth Ordinary General Meeting of the Covent Garden 
Properties Co., Ltd., was held on July 30 at Hotel Victoria, 
Northumberland Avenue, W.C. Mr. Philip E. Hill (chairman 
of the company) presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr, H. M. Draper) having read the notice 
convening the meeting and the report of the auditors, 

The Chairman said: Ladies and Gentlemen, our income from 
rents, tolls and interest on investments amounts to £194,010 
lls, 4d.—an increase over last year of £15,147 13s, 11d. Our 
profits on the sales of property amounts to £19,053 1s. 1d., com- 
parable with the figure of £137,055 12s. ld. from this source 
last year, attributable to the reduced volume of sales occasioned 
by the unusual conditions prevailing, so that we have a total 
profit this year of £213,063 12s. 5d., comparable with the figure 
of £315,918 9s. 6d. for last year. 

The main revenue of the company is derived from rents and 
interest On investments, and that these show an increase for 
the year of £15,147 13s. 1ld., notwithstanding that we have 
had approximately £550,000 in the bank during the whole year 
earning us only an average of about 4 per cent. 

Our principal investment is Covent Garden Market and the 
surrounding properties. The business of the market continues 
to show steady expansion. With modern buildings and labour- 
saving devices, its efficiency as the recognized distributing centre 
can be vastly improved. 

In conjunction with the Westminster City Council we propose 
to ask the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries and the Ministry 
of Transport to institute an inquiry into the future administra- 
tion of the market with a view to the formation of a public 
utility company to deal with the same. 

One of the most important of our properties is the Royal 
Opera House, which falls into possession in February, 1933. 
At the moment we are in receipt of a comparatively small income 
from it. The Royal Opera House has an international reputation, 
and it is possible that it may be modernized and preserved as 
the National Opera House. 

You will see from our balance sheet that we have about half 
a million pounds awaiting investment, and when a favourable 
opportunity occurs we shall make purchases, but we shall follow 
the course we have previously pursued, and that is, to sit tight 
until the opportune moment arises, 

Mr. Louis Nicholas seconded the resolution, and it was carried 
unanimously after the chairman had replied to some questions. 


TANGANYIKA CONCESSIONS 
RECORD OF REMARKABLE ACHIEVEMENT 


The Annual General Meeting of Tanganyika Concessions, Ltd., 
was held on Thursday last at River Plate House, E.C. 

Sir Reginald Wingate (the chairman) said that the completion 
of the Benguela Railway and the recognition which was now 
accorded on all sides to its importance and usefulness, was 
another instance of the way in which Sir Robert Williams’s 
forecasts, made many years ago, were being fulfilled. 

Sir Robert Wiiliams, Bt., in the course of his speech, said 
that the liquid assets amounted to £370,056, represented by cash 
and investments, The total shares and debentures in subsidiary 
and other companies amounted at cost to £7,410,552 and the 
value of the quoted shares and debentures at to-day’s prices 
showed a considerable margin over the book figure of the whole 
of the shares and debentures and the Benguela Railway Debt. 
The profit for the year was £473,154 and it was proposed to 
pay a final dividend on the ordinary shares of 2} per cent. 

Regarding the Union Miniere du Haut Katanga, operations for 

current year were very satisfactory, and in spite of the 

Present selling price being the lowest for thirty years, the costs 
of production left a very satisfactory margin of profit. 

gross earnings of the Benguela Railway were equivalent 
to about £447,000 and exceeded the previous best by well over 
£100,000. Net earnings amounted to the equivalent of £194,000. 
The construction of the Belgian section was proceeding rapidly. 
As to the Rhodesia-Katanga Company, Ltd., development at 
nshi pointed to their having half a million tons of copper 

© a relatively shallow depth. 

In the Sudan a new discovery of gold had been made in 
mother part of the Concession and a most interesting discovery 
*f chromite and asbestos of good quality had been reported, 

As to Uganda the Kilembe mine, in the Ruwenzori Area, was 
Proving a valuable property and might be a very big proposition. 

mming up he said that the company, with a total capital 
of £5,500,000 had provided £7,000,000 for Benguela railway 
construction and guarantee of debenture interest; had acquired 
4 Very large interest in the Union Miniere du Haut Katanga; 
built ‘the Rhodesia-Katanga Junction Railway and bought out 
Chartered company’s interest in the Kansanshi mine; put 
000,000 to reserve and paid over £2,000,000 in dividends, and 
done this although their assets had not nearly reached 

litle The production of copper by the Union Miniere was 
More than half what it would be. 
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Typewriting 


ITERARY TYPEWRITING. MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words, 

Carbon copy, 3d. per 1,000 words, carefully executed. 

Testimonials and circulars duplicated. iss Nancy 
McFarlane (4), 44 Elderton Road, Westcliff. 


IGH SPEED SPECIALITY TYPING, of all descriptions. 
Literary MSS., Thesis for examinations copied, Company 
Meetings covered, Verbatim Reports, 

HARPER, Room 75, ALBION HOUSE, New Oxford St., W.C.1. 


Miscellaneous 


T. HILL, 39 PEPYS ROAD, WEST WIMBLEDON. 

Decorations, Alterations and all Repairs. Phone 2523 

‘Wimbledon. of ODO paint and marble 
cleaner. Samples free. 


Cockroaches 


AVE YOU COCKROACHES? Then buy “ Blattis ”’ 
Union Cockroach Paste. Universally and successfully 
used in all parts of the Globe. Extermination Guaranteed. 
From Chemists, Boots’ Branches, or sole makers, Howarths, 473 
Crookesmoor, Sheffield. Tins 1s. 4d., 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., post free. 


Personal 


THE OLD MIDDLESEX still stands where it did. Wing by - 


wing, ward by ward, the new hospital rises. What a tribute 
to modern methods and to new ideas. The bill is enormous— 
but it is worth while. Less than £300,000 is now wanted to 
complete. Donations to the Middlesex Hospital, W.1. 


Literary 


R. F. FRIDAY, an experienced critic, will give expert 

advice in literary MSS. Specialist with Short Stories. 2,000 

words 5s., 4,000 8s., 20,000 £1 1s.—21, Lambeth Square, 
London, S.E.1. 


Scholastic Agencies 


CHOOLS AND TUTORS.—Reliable information and 

advice concerning the most suitable establishments will be 

given free of charge to parents stating their requirements 
(kind of school, age of pupil, locality preferred, range of fees, 
etc.) to Messrs. Truman and Knightley, Ltd., Scholastic Agents, 
61 Conduit Street, London, W.1. Telephone: Gerrard 3272 
(2 lines). Publishers of ‘‘ SCHOOLS,”’ the most complete 
guide to schools in existence. Price 2s. 6d., post free 3s. 3d. 
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Shipping 


“ P & O. & BRITISH INDIA 46 
MAIL AND PASSENGER SERVICES 
(Under Contracts with H.M. Government) 
Frequent and Reguler Sailings from 
LONDON, RSEILLES, etc. MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, 
SUDAN, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, BURMA, CEYLON STRAITS, 
CHINA, Tt MAURITIUS, EAST AND SOUTH AFRICA, 
AUST’ RALIA, NEW ZEALAND, etc., etc., etc. 
P. & O. and B.1. Tickets interchangeable, also Tickets of 
P. & O., Orient and New Zealand Shipping Companies 
Addresses for all Passenger Business, P. & O. house 14 Cockspur 
Street, London, S.W.1 or City Booking Office, P. & O. 130 n- 
wll Street, London, E.C.3; for Freight or General Business, 
P. & O. and B.1. Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3 
Agents: Gray, DAWES ©& Co,, 128 Leadenhall Street, 


Hotels 


EYSDOWN HOTEL, edge of NORTH SEA, KENT, 

Splendid beach. Beautiful country. Bracing Air. Rough 

shooting over 500 acres. Tennis, Badminton, Dance Hall, 
Cinema, Golf under construction. July 3 gns., August 4 gns, 
Apply Andrews, Leysdown, Kent. 


(| 


1930 Luxury — Economy 
AT THE NEW 


ECCLESTON HOTEL 


VICTORIA, S.W.1 
Room with Hot and Cold Water, "Phone and Bath from 8/. 
Room with Private Bath from 10/6 Beautiful Ballroom available. 


Proprietor - - Sir JAMES ERSKINE, J.P. 


To Let 


DELIGHTFUL self-contained FLAT in famous old TUDOR 

MANSION, with 200 feet riverside frontage ; double carriage 

drive and surrounded by an acre of well-wooded and laid-out 
gardens attended to by owner’s gardener; eight good rooms, 
including bath, electric lighting, cooking and heating; every 
labour-saving kitchen device; tennis courts; lock-up garage; 
inclusive yearly rent £175.—D. E. M., Ye Old Friary, Old 
Windsor, Berks, or ’phone Park 8214 after 7 p.m. 


LUXURIOUS SERVICE FLATS 


IN the heart of the West End of London. DECORATED ani 
FURNISHED by Messrs. Waring and Gillow. Magnificent 
Heating by famous Sun Ray Radiators. Lifts and telephone t 
each flat. Excellent Cuisine. Staff Efficiency studied. Flats 
contain 2 or 3 large well-lighted Rooms, Hall, Bathroom, 
CONSTANT HOT WATER. — Send for handsome illustrated 
Brochure, containing photos of Rooms offered and Map cf exact 
position of the flats Free. Under the personal supervision o 
the Resident Manager, 20 Jermyn St., London, S.W., and 
Cork Street, London, W, 1 

Cable Address: ‘* Gordoflat, London.” Telegrams : Gordofiat, 
Piccy, London.’’ Lelephone: Gerrard 0342. 


Yachting Monthly 
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NUMBER 
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